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INTRODUCTION 



(HAKESPEARE'S play of Julius 
Caesar was not printed in his 
lifetime. It was published for 
the first time in the First Folio 
of 1623, where it occupies the 
sixth place in the third and last 
section of "Tragedies." In the 
contents or preliminary cata- 
logue of the First Folio the piece 
is entitled The Life and Death of 
Julius Caesar. The text itself 
bears the heading The Tragedie 
of Ivlivs Coesar. 
The play is printed with great accuracy. Textual am- 
biguities are few, and the editors of the First Folio may 
fairly be credited with enjoying access either to Shake- 
speare's own manuscript or to a careful copy of it. 

There is no external evidence to disclose the date of the 
piece's composition or first production. Oft-quoted pas- 
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sages from two contemporary poems of well-ascertained 
date are commonly treated as reminiscences of Shake- 
speare's tragedy, and as proofs that the production of 
Julitbs Caesar immediately preceded their composition. 
But on examination this testimony is seen to deserve 
small reliance. 

A poetaster named John Weever, in a poem called 
The Mirror for Martyrs, which was first published in 
1601, wrote these lines: 

"The many-headed multitude were drawne 
By Brutus' speech, that Caesar was ambitious: 
When eloquent Mark Antonie had showne 
His virtues, who but Brutus then was vicious?" 

Weever is credited with echoing here a familiar 
phrase from Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. But another 
conclusion is possible. Unlike Shakespeare, Plutarch 
handles, very briefly and with comparative tameness, the 
contradictory effects of Brutus's and Antony's oratory, 
on " the fickle and unconstant multitude," after Caesar's 
murder. Yet Plutarch by no means ignores the striking 
episode. He makes Brutus first address the populace 
in the Capitol in order "to win the favour of the 
people and to justify that they had done." Then, "very 
honourably attended," the leader of the conspirators is 
presented as speaking from the rostrum in the Forum, 
where the crowd "for the reverence they bare unto 
Brutus kept silence to hear what he would say." Sub- 
sequently, in Plutarch as in Shakespeare, Brutus gives 
place to Antony who harangues the mob from the same 
platform. Antony, according to his Greek biographer. 
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by skilfully "amplifying of matters, did greatly move 
[his hearers'] hearts and affections unto pity and com- 
passion," with such effect that the people of Rome riot- 
ously abjured Brutus and his party. Plutarch imputes 
to Caesar the ambitious pursuit of the kingly crown with 
little less emphasis than Shakespeare. Weever's slender 
reference to the theme might, on a very modest estimate 
of his inventiveness, well echo Plutarch to the exclusion 
of Shakespeare. At any rate Weever's lines are an un- 
substantial foundation on which to build a theory that he 
was echoing Shakespeare's inspiring oratory at Caesar's 
funeral. 

Even less can be said for the like suggestion that a 
passage in a poem by Drayton, which was penned in 
1603 within two years of the appearance of Weever's 
lines, attests Drayton's acquaintance at that date with 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. Drayton, in 1596, brought 
out his Mortimeriados, a long epic eulogy of Roger 
Mortimer, the champion of the barons against Ed- 
ward II. In 1603 he republished the poem under the 
title The Barrons Wars, with revisions and additions. 
In the expanded description of the hero's character the 
poet described Mortimer (for the first time in 1603) 
as one 

"In whome in peace th' elements all lay 
So mixt, as none could soueraignty impute . . . 
That 't seemed, when Heaven his modell first began. 
In him it showd perfection in a man." 

It is suggested that Drayton adapted these lines from 
the elegy on Brutus in Julius Caesar (V, v, 73-76). 

[xi] 
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"His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man." 

But the general notion that perfection in man springs 
from mixture of the elements in due proportions is 
clothed in very similar language by authors who wrote 
before either Shakespeare or Drayton. Ben Jonson, for 
example in Cynthia's Revels, which was acted and pub- 
lished in 1600, had written of one "in whom the humours 
and elements are peaceably met, without emulation of 
precedencie ; ... in all, so compos'd and order'd, as it 
is cleare, Nature went about some full work, she did 
more than make a man, when she made him " (Act II, 
Sc. iii). So many pre-existent sources for Drayton's 
panegyric were available that there is no ground for 
assuming that he sought inspiration from Shakespeare's 
play. 

To internal evidence alone must recourse be had in 
order to determine the period in Shakespeare's career to 
which the piece belongs. Even the internal testimony 
is less definite than could be wished. But the firmness 
with which the leading characters are delineated, the 
care bestowed on the construction, the convincing per- 
tinence of the thought and language, — all prove that 
Shakespeare's powers, when Julius Caesar was written, 
had ripened into a virility which carried them within 
measurable distance of their last stage of perfection. 
These are plain signs that the last stage had not been 
reached, but there is no mark of immaturity, no falter- 
ing of the firm master-hand. 

The characteristics of the metre and the mode in 

[xiij 
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which prose is employed equally dissociate this Roman 
tragedy from Shakespeare's early and from his latest 
efforts. In his early work the metrical laws are obeyed 
more strictly, while prose usually figures more sparingly, 
and almost exclusively in comic or frivolous dialogue. 
In the latest work the metrical license is greater, while 
there is a more liberal supply and more varied applica- 
tion of prose. Throughout Julius Caesar the metre is 
freely handled, but the violent irregularities of the final 
stage of Shakespeare's art are absent. Prose is infre- 
quent and is mainly employed in the less dignified inci- 
dent, as in the youthful plays. But Shakespeare betrays 
his ageing hand by making prose the vehicle of Bru- 
tus's studied oratory in the great scene of the Forum. 
Thereby a masterly contrast is contrived with the verse 
of Antony's more incisive and more moving rhetoric in 
the same environment. 

By all these tokens Julius Caesar is brought into near 
relation with the full development of English-history 
drama in Henry IV and Henry V, and with that trilogy 
of perfected romance Much Ado About Nothing, Twelfth 
Night, and As You Like It. The internal evidence in 
fact fully supports the inference that Julius Caesar 
followed at no long interval As You Like It, and imme- 
diately preceded the great achievement of Hamlet. 
With the hero of the latter tragedy Brutus has obvious 
kinship, though the habits of introspection which are 
put to the credit of the Roman conspirator are more 
subtly portrayed in the Dane. Hamlet marks a measure 
of advance on Julius Caesar in the sustained vivacity 
of characterisation, and to a smaller degree in metrical 

[xiiij 
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facility. According to unquestionable external evidence, 
Hamlet was produced in 1603. Julius Caesar may be 
safely assigned to the middle period of 1601 or to the 
early months of 1602. 

II 

Julius Caesar is Shakespeare's earliest essay in the 
dramatisation of a genuine theme of Roman history. 
But there is evidence that the glory of ancient Rome had 
inthralled Shakespeare very early in his life. The fabu- 
lous legend of Tarquin's ravishment of Lucrece, which 
the genius of Livy and Ovid had vivified, was the sub- 
ject of his second narrative poem. The tragedy of 
Titus Andronicus, to which in all probability he merely 
lent a revising pen, dealt with an imaginary episode of 
imperial Rome in decadence. Elsewhere in the early 
plays there are passing allusions to Julius Caesar, who 
was universally acknowledged to be the Colossus of 
Roman history. In Henry VI, Caesar's assassination is 
mentioned twice {B Hen. VI, TV, i; 3 Hen. VI, V, v). 
In Richard III (III, i, 84-88) the fable that Julius Caesar 
built the Tower of London is discussed, and an eulogy is 
pronounced on the hero, both as a writer and a general. 

"That Julius Caesar was a famous man: 
With what his valour did enrich his wit 
His wit set down to make his valour live. 
Death makes no conquest of this conqueror. 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life." 

Twice in later plays, ^ Henry IV and As You Like It, 
quotation is made with somewhat ironical comment o£ 

[xiv] 
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Caesar's proud apophthegm "Veni, vidi, vici." Work 
which followed Julius Caesar betrays ample signs of 
Shakespeare's familiarity not only with Caesar but with 
many another leading name in Roman history; that 
circumstance, however, lacks pertinence to the present 
issue. 

It was not until Shakespeare had acquainted himself 
with Plutarch's Lives that he realised the richness of 
the material which Roman history offered a dramatist, 
and there is no sign that Shakespeare had studied Plu- 
tarch with any minuteness before he wrote Julius 
Caesar. A Midsummer Night's Dream possibly betrays 
some knowledge of Plutarch's Life of Theseus. But 
Shakespeare makes slender use of Plutarch's work in 
that ethereal play of fancy. It was in Julius Caesar that 
he for the first time reared on foundations exclusively 
laid by the Greek biographer a dramatic study of life. 
It was an appropriate season in his career to make the 
experiment. He had recently brought to a close an im- 
pressive series of plays — tragedies for the most part — 
on topics of English history drawn from Holinshed's 
Chronicles. His hand was well exercised in the use of 
historical authorities. Passing political events like the 
conspiracy and fall of the Earl of Essex rendered the 
temper of the public responsive, too, to the mimic stir 
of so momentous a revolution as that which turned the 
Republic of Rome into the Empire. Shakespeare's 
first essay in the dramatisation of Roman history prom- 
ised on a priori grounds the success which it achieved. 
It was not long suffered to stand alone. Julius Caesar 
was the first piece in a trilogy of surpassing grandeur, of 

[xvj 
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which the second and third instalments were Antony 
and Cleopatra and Coriolanus. 

No depreciation of the working of Shakespeare's 
genius attends a frank recognition of the large debt 
which his Roman plays owe to Plutarch's suggestion. 
The Greek biographer is worthy of his disciple. It is 
Plutarch's glory to have placed biography in the cate- 
gory of the literary arts. His method may not at the 
first glance promise any very pregnant result. He is in 
essence an anecdotal gossip. He loves to accumulate 
microscopic particulars of men's lives, the smallest 
traits of character, the least apparently impressive 
habits. But he arranged his ample and seemingly 
trivial details with so magical a skill as to evolve a speak- 
ing likeness of his chosen heroes, all of whom were of 
dignified stature. His work made a wide and an endur- 
ing appeal, and the unlettered reader has always proved 
as enthusiastic an admirer of its worth as the scholar. 
Shakespeare's observant eye summarily detected in 
Plutarch's plays a stimulating source of inspiration. 

Plutarch's Lives reached Elizabethan England 
through France. Very early in the history of the French 
Renaissance was Plutarch admitted to the first rank of 
the literary hierarchy. A French rendering made his 
Lives a French classic. The French translator, Jacques 
Amyot, born in 1513, lived on till 1593, when Shake- 
speare was twenty-nine. For the last twenty-three years 
of his life he was bishop of Auxerre, and suffered much 
in old age from the civil strife which waged in his dio- 
cese. His version of Plutarch's Lives was published at 
Paris in 1559. It reads like an original work, and reveals 

[xvi] 
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French prose in all its grace and perspicuity. Amyot's 
scholarship was not impeccable and mistranslations are 
not infrequent. Yet Amyot's effort remains one of the 
most successful renderings of Greek into a modern lan- 
guage. "I do with some reason, as me seemeth," wrote 
Montaigne, "give pricke and praise unto laques Amiot 
above all our French writers, not only for his natural 
purity, and pure elegancie of the tongue . . . but above 
all, I con him thanks that he hath had the hap to chuse, 
and knowledge to cull-out so worthy a worke [as Plu- 
tarch's Lives], and a booke so fit to the purpose, there- 
with to make so unvaluable a present unto his countrie. 
We that are in the number of the ignorant had beene 
utterly confounded, had not his booke raised us from 
out the dust of ignorance. ... It is our breviarie." 
Montaigne's enthusiasm for Amyot's labours echoes a 
sentiment universal among his countrymen and country- 
women. Madame Roland re-embodied it in her famous 
salutation of Plutarch's work as "le pMure des grandes 
ames." 

It is worthy of remembrance that the French essayist's 
eulogy was rendered into English by John Florio at the 
time that Shakespeare was engaged on Julius Caesar. 
But two decades earlier the French enthusiasm had in- 
fected England. Amyot's version of Plutarch's Lives 
was anglicised by Sir Thomas North as early as 1579, 
and North's rendering was at once accorded standard 
rank. The English translator, like Montaigne, con- 
tented himself with studying the Greek writer exclu- 
sively in his French interpreter, and Amyot's errors are 
all reproduced by North. But the Elizabethan version, 
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despite the interval that separates it from its original, 
conserves in ample measure the point and spirit of the 
Greek text. North's great folio was reprinted four times 
during Shakespeare's active career. All these reissues 
came from the press of his friend of boyhood and his 
earliest publisher, Richard Field, his fellow-townsman, 
who by the end of the sixteenth century had become 
a leading London "stationer." Varied influences con- 
verged to draw Shakespeare into the circle of Plutarch's 
admirers. 



Ill 

Many dramatists before Shakespeare had perceived 
the adaptability of Plutarch's Lives to the purposes of 
drama. Especially had the contrivers, as Plutarch de- 
scribed them, of the fall of the Roman Republic and of 
the rise of the Roman Empire attracted the notices of 
playwrights in both France and England. Round most 
of Plutarch's episodes in the career of Julius Caesar, 
French and English dramas were woven while Shake- 
speare was a child. 

The death of Julius Caesar was the theme of two of 
the earliest essays in tragedy which belong to the French 
Renaissance. Marc-Antoine Muret, professor of the 
college of Guienne at Bordeaux, based on Plutarch's 
life of Caesar a Latin tragedy, which was acted by his 
students in 1544. Among this writer's academic col- 
leagues at the time was the Scottish scholar, George 
Buchanan, and among his pupils who filled parts in the 
piece was the essayist Montaigne. Muret wholly con- 
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fined himself to the assassination of the Dictator. Six- 
teen years later Jacques Gr^vin, then a pupil at the 
college of Beauvais, wrote for presentation by his fellow- 
collegians a tragedy on the same topic, not in Latin, but 
in rhyming French verse. Grevin's play, like Muret's, 
is cast in the Senecan mould, with choruses of Caesar's 
soldiers, and long narratives in monologue, but he en- 
larged Muret's scope by borrowing hints from Plutarch's 
lives of Brutus and Mark Antony in addition to the life 
of Caesar. Grevin had much dramatic feeling. Cal- 
pumia's fears and her appeal to Caesar to absent him- 
self from the Senate on the fateful Ides of March are 
clothed by him in vivid language. The emotional and 
choleric temperament of Cassius is forcibly contrasted 
with the equable tenor of Brutus's disposition, and 
Grevin's last act presents with spirit the harangues of 
Brutus and Antony to the fickle mob. Grevin's tragedy 
acquired a wide reputation and inaugurated many tradi- 
tions in the dramatic treatment of Caesar's death, which 
Shakespeare consciously or unconsciously developed. 

Simultaneously, tragic writers of the French Renais- 
sance, whose names enjoyed a more enduring fame than 
Grevin's, wrought out of Plutarch's Lives plays dealing 
with other incidents in the same period of Roman his- 
tory. Jodelle produced in 1552 his tragedy of Cleopatra, 
which is often reckoned the parent of modern French 
tragedy. A little later, while Shakespeare was approach- 
ing manhood, an even more famous French dramatist, 
Robert Garnier, not only essayed anew the stirring topic 
of Antony and Cleopatra in the piece called Marc An- 
toine, but he adapted to the stage, in a tragedy called 

[xis] 
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Porcie, Plutarch's moving study of Brutus's brave wife 
Portia, while in a third tragedy called Comelie (the 
widow of Pompey) Garnier invested with a genuinely 
dramatic significance such characters as Julius Caesar, 
Cicero, Mark Antony, Decimus Brutus, and Cassius. 
Cassius' speech glows throughout Garnier's drama of 
Comelie with revolutionary ardour. Garnier's experi- 
ments in Roman tragedy are the more noteworthy in 
that two of them, — Marc Antoine and Comelie — were 
both rendered into English, — the first by Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's sister, the Countess of Pembroke (1594), and the 
second by Thomas Kyd (1595) , — well before Shake- 
speare ventured into the Roman field. 

Meanwhile at home in England, for the best part of 
the half-century which preceded Julius Caesar, the Eng- 
lish stage had offered a home to Caesar and his friends 
and foes. The Roman hero has some shadowy claim, 
indeed, to have dignified the very birth of English trag- 
edy. According to the contemporary diarist, Henry 
Machyn, a play called "Julius Caesar" was acted at 
Queen Elizabeth's court in February, 1562, a month 
after the production there of Gorhoduc, the primordial 
English tragedy. But of this incident no full knowledge 
is accessible. 

It would appear that, when Caesar first figured in 
English tragedy, it was in the capacity not of Dictator, 
but of rival and ultimate conqueror of Pompey, his early 
friend and ally. The sour censor of theatres, Stephen 
Gosson, reports that a play concerning Caesar and Pom- 
pey attracted the favour of the playgoer about 1579, in 
the childhood of the first theatre which was erected in 
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London. Fifteen years later, when the theatres of the 
EngUsh capital had been organised on a secure basis, 
the enterprising manager, Philip Henslowe, produced a 
second effort on the same theme, with a sequel called 
simply "Caesar," of which the precise subject is unre- 
corded. None of these early Elizabethan experiments in 
Roman tragedy are extant. But the Pompeian fable 
maintained its hold on the London stage through Shake- 
speare's career, and has left later memorials in print. 
A third English play, "Caesar and Pompey," which was 
produced by students of Trinity College, Oxford, in 1607, 
survives in a published book, and subsequently George 
Chapman devoted his tragic genius to a new version of 
the topic, which may be found among his extant works. 
Shakespeare's brief references in his tragedy of Julius 
Caesar to Caesar's triumph over Pompey assume, on the 
part of the audience, some familiarity with Pompey's 
story. Its frequent adaptation to stage purposes in 
preceding years explains the easy allusiveness. 

Meanwhile workers for the Elizabethan as for the 
contemporary French stage anticipated Shakespeare 
in dramatising the final catastrophe of Caesar's great 
career. There was a lost Latin piece called Caesar In- 
terfectus by Richard Edes whom the critic Francis Meres 
credited with tragic gifts. It was produced by students 
at Oxford in 1582 during Shakespeare's boyhood. Very 
early in the seventeenth century, in May, 1602, the 
manager Henslowe, returning once again to Caesarian 
topics, commissioned four Elizabethans of fertile dra- 
matic genius, Anthony Munday, Michael Drayton, John 
Webster, and Thomas Middleton, to write a tragedy to 
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be called Caesar's Fall. Fate has withheld from us the 
text of these two experiments in Roman drama. But 
possibly Shakespeare had the earlier of them in mind 
when he made Polonius in Hamlet recall his rendering 
"at the University," of the part of Julius Caesar and his 
mimic murder by Brutus in the Capitol. 

The dramatic stream of Caesarism was not easily 
checked. Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, despite its ar- 
tistic superiority to anything that went before or after 
it, is by no means the final word of the Elizabethan or 
Jacobean drama on the tragic theme. William Alex- 
ander, Earl of Stirling, a poetic dramatist who shared 
Shakespeare's predilection for Plutarchan topics, pro- 
duced in 1604, quite independently of Shakespeare, a 
stiff Senecan play of "Julius Caesar" in English rhyme, 
which covered once more the ancient story of the con- 
spiracy and its immediate issue in the flight of the con- 
spirators. There is evidence too that the assassination 
was through the early years of the seventeenth century 
a favourite topic for travelling puppet-shows, competing 
for the applause of the humblest pleasure-seeker with 
the Fall of Nineveh and the Destruction of Jerusalem. 
Of this wide dissemination through the dramatic hier- 
archy of Caesar's tragic story Shakespeare gives a plain 
reminiscence in the speeches of Brutus and Cassius over 
his bleeding corpse (III, i, 111-114) : 

Cassius. How many ages hence 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 

Brutus. How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport !" 
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IV 

Too much of the work of Shakespeare's predecessors 
in Roman tragedy is lost to make it possible to define 
with absolute certainty its relation to his own. But 
while is it clear that Shakespeare was acquainted with 
the luxuriant Caesarian drama of older date, we may well 
doubt whether he owed to it aught beyond the impulse 
to handle the topic, a primary conception of its dramatic 
capacities, and a determination to challenge the rewards 
of its theatrical popularity. It is supererogatory to look 
elsewhere than in North's translation of Plutarch's 
Ldves for the clues which Shakespeare followed. Only 
in the merest trifles is there sign that he studied other 
sources. 

From one of the lost Caesarian plays, Shakespeare 
may possibly have borrowed the hero's dying cry, "Et 
tu. Brute," which has no kind of classical authority.^ 
But the phrase appears as a colloquial tag in an extant 
English historical play {The True Tragedie of the Duke 
of Yorke, 1595), of earlier year than Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar, and it may have caught the dramatist's eye there. 
Plutarch failed to suggest that moving touch. 

The Greek biographer too is not responsible for 
Shakespeare's oft-repeated error of placing the scene of 
Caesar's assassination in the Capitol. According to 
Plutarch and all classical historians, that episode passed 
in a hall which adjoined Pompey's theatre and was 

' See infra, HI, i, 77, and note. 
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overlooked by a statue of Pompey. Polonius in Hamlet 
likewise assigns the scene of Caesar's death to the 
Capitol. Shakespeare may have derived the error from 
some preceding drama on the topic, but the misconcep- 
tion was a tradition in England since the time of Chau- 
cer, who wrote in The Monkes Tale (713-716) : 

"This Julius to the Capitolie wente. 
Upon a day as he was wont to go on. 
And in the Capitolie anon him hente 
This false Brutus and his othere foon." 

Plutarch knows nothing of the Capitol in this connexion. 
But here Shakespeare paid tribute to a conventional 
error with eyes half-opened to the truth. While he mis- 
describes the Capitol as the meeting-place of the Senate 
on the fatal day, he rightly follows Plutarch in depicting 
Caesar's dead body as lying in the same scene at the 
base of Pompey's statue. That statue stood outside the 
region of the Capitol. The old mistake is thus given in 
a new and original perplexity. 

All other errors in the piece are attributable to Shake- 
speare's study of North, — to an overscrupulous respect 
for North's words, even where they happen either to 
misread Amyot's French, or to repeat Amyot's misap- 
prehension of the Greek. Shakespeare is perpetuating 
slips of North when he gives Decius Brutus, Caesar's 
favourite and a distant cousin of the conspirator Mar- 
cus, the unauthorized prsenomen of Decimus. North, 
too, is responsible for Mark Antony's allocation, in the 
play, of the gardens which Caesar bequeathed to the 
people of Rome to this side of the Tiber, to the same 
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side as the Forum, where the crowded streets left no 
room for gardens. Plutarch had correctly placed the 
gardens across the river, on the opposite side to that 
where the Forum lay. Only one divergence from the 
facts of history needs any other explanation. Shake- 
speare, in making the triumvirs meet after Caesar's 
murder in Rome, instead of on an island on the river 
Reno near Bologna, as in Plutarch, made the alteration 
deliberately for the dramatic purpose of simplifying the 
scenic disposition of events. But such a conscious 
emendation of his authority stands almost alone. 

It is Shakespeare's strict fidelity to Plutarch which 
largely distinguishes his mode of work in Julius Caesar 
from what preceded it. He takes none of those liberties 
with his authorities which were habitual to him when 
dramatising an Italian novel or even an English chron- 
icle. He creates no new characters. He does not divert 
the course of events. Though his dependent method 
bears some resemblance to his procedure in the English- 
history plays, he adheres far more closely to Plutarch's 
text than to the text of Holinshed. He appropriates 
more of Plutarch's phraseology as presented by North ; 
his verbal modifications are on the whole slighter. He 
economises his powers with a greater frugality. Yet his 
dramatic instinct never sleeps. He chooses and rejects 
(he does not invent) incident as suits his dramatic pur- 
pose ; invariably he imports into his borrowings the un- 
erring dramatic touch, and with a magical facility he 
clothes the borrowed utterance or trait of character 
with dramatic significance. Although he knew nothing, 
save what he learnt from Plutarch's pages, of such 
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distinctively Roman ceremonies, as the feast of the 
Lupercalia or of Roman funeral rites, they are repro- 
duced in his tragedy with the fidelity of life. 

One cannot measure more graphically the affluence 
and vivifying power of Shakespeare's dramatic power 
than by placing side by side a few specimens of North's 
phraseology with Shakespeare's adaptation of them. 
Plutarch's pellucid and swiftly flowing language grows 
pale and heavy when it is contrasted with Shakespeare's 
conversion of it into the vivid terms of drama. 

Take for example the account of the portents preced- 
ing Caesar's murder. Shakespeare transfers Plutarch's 
catalogue almost literally to Casca's mouth. Plutarch's 
words begin thus: 

"Furthermore there was a slave of the soldiers that did cast a 
marvellous burning flame out of his hand, insomuch that they who 
saw it thought he had been burnt ; but when the fire was out, it was 
foimd he had no hurt." 

Shakespeare's transliteration opens thus : 

"A common slave (you know him well by sight), 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn 
Like twenty torches join'd ; and yet his hand. 
Not sensible of fire, remain'd unscorch'd." 

The initial dramatic touch "you know him well by 
sight" at once infects the narrative with the dramatic 
vivacity of which Plutarch gives no trace. 

Again, Shakespeare appropriates from Plutarch's 
pages the whole story of the omen which shakes the 
nerve of Cassius "being in opinion an Epicurean" on 
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the eve of the battle of Philippi (V, i, 80-90). Cassius 
speaks to this effect: 

"You know, that I held Epicurus strong. 
And his opinion : now I change my mind 
And partly credit things that do presage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perched, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers' hands 
Who to Philippi here consorted us. 
This morning are they fled away, and gone, 
And in their steads, do ravens crows and kites 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us 
As we were sickly prey; their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our Army lies, ready to give up the ghost." 

Plutarch had put the situation thus (Vol. VI, 218- 
219): 

"When they raised their Camp, there came two Eagles that fly- 
ing with a marvellous force, lighted upon two of the foremost En- 
signs, and always followed the soldiers, which gave them meat 
and fed them, untill they came near to the city of Philippi; and 
there one day only before the battle, they both flew away. . . . 
and yet further there was seen a marvellous number of fowls of 
prey, that feed upon dead carcases : . . . The which began some- 
what to alter Cassius' mind from Epicurus' opinions." 

No point is lacking from Plutarch's narrative, yet it 
sounds coldly before Shakespeare's magic breath has 
lent it warmth. 

Elsewhere Shakespeare's modification of Plutarch's 
words are more energetic, but there is no violent devia- 
tion from their tenor. Plutarch's prosaic hint of Portia's 
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nervous agitation after Brutus has left her for the Senate 
House is interpreted by Shakespeare with a peculiarly 
dramatic vigour. Plutarch writes : 

"Portia being very careful (t. e. anxious) and pensive for that 
which was to come, and being too weak to away with so great and 
inward grief of mind, she could hardly keep within, but was frighted 
with every little noise and cry she heard, as those that are taken and 
possessed with the fury of the Bacchantes ; asking every man that 
came from the market place what Brutus did, and still sent mes- 
senger after messenger to know what news." 

This passage reappears in Shakespeare's play (Act II, 
Sc. iv) thus: 

"PoHTiA. I prithee, boy, run to the senate-house; 

Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone; 
Why dost thou stay ? 
Ltjc. To know thy errand, madam. 

Port. I would have had thee there, and here again. 

Ere I can tell thee what thou should 'st do there. — 

Art thou here yet ? 
Luc. Madam, what should I do ? 

Run to the Capitol, and nothing else ? 
And so return to you, and nothing else ? 
PoBT. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well. 
For he went sickly forth : and take good note 
What Caesar doth, what suitors press to him. 
Hark, boy ! what noise is that ? 
Luc. I hear none, madam. 
Poet. Prithee, listen well. 

I hear a bustling rumour, like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 
Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing." 
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Perhaps the vivifying force of dramatic genius is seen 
to highest advantage in Shakespeare's treatment of 
Plutarch's suggestions for two of the most striking inci- 
dents in the story, — the great speech of Mark Antony 
at Caesar's funeral, and the quarrel scene between 
Brutus and Cassius. Plutarch had from his own point 
of view dealt adequately with both, but it remained for 
Shakespeare to impregnate them with dramatic feeling. 
The speech he sets on Antony's lips is universally re- 
garded as the finest extant display of the orator's art. 
Plutarch recognised that the situation required a mighty 
effort on Antony's part and he reported that it was 
successfully made, but his faculty was unequal to the 
task of inventing Antony's precise language. He con- 
fined himself to describing Antony's speech thus : 

"And therefore when Caesar's body was brought to the place 
where it should be buried, he made a funeral oration in commenda- 
tion of Caesar, according to the ancient custom of praising noble 
men at their funerals. When he saw that the people were very 
glad and desirous also to hear Caesar spoken of, and his praises 
uttered, he mingled his oration with lamentable words; and by 
amplifying of matters did greatly move their hearts and affections 
unto pify and compassion. In fine, to conclude his oration, he un- 
folded before the whole assembly the bloody garments of the dead, 
thrust through in many places with their swords, and called the 
malefactors cruel and cursed murtherers. With these words he put 
the people into such a fury, that they presently took Caesar's body, 
and burnt it in the market place, with such tables and forms as 
they could get together." 

It is unnecessary to quote Shakespeare's amplifica- 
tion of this passage. Nor is it needful to cite the proofs 
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of Shakespeare's indebtedness to Plutarch for practically 
every bare detail of Brutus's or Cassius' mutual recrim- 
inations. Yet as soon as Plutarch's description of the 
angry encounter is compared with Shakespeare's moving 
scene, Shakespeare's mastery of the whole gamut of 
dramatic expression which Ues between passionate vitu- 
peration and brotheriy tenderness, stands forth in an 
unassailable originahty. Plutarch offers Shakespeare 
bronze for him to transmute into gold. 



In constructing the plot of Julius Caesar Shakespeare 
was not content to draw his incident from a single life 
of Plutarch. He closely studied three of Plutarch's 
lives, those of Brutus and Mark Antony in addition to 
that of Caesar. In part the three memoirs cover the 
same ground, though Antony's memoir quickly passes 
beyond the chronological limits of the others. Shake- 
speare collated all three biographies, though for the 
present he concentrated chief attention on the records of 
Caesar and Brutus. His outlook was thereby widened. 
The foundations on which the dramatic edifice rests are 
ampler than those of any earlier play on Caesar's death, 
save that of Grevin. The extension of plan made more 
exacting demands on the writer's stagecraft. 

Though Shakespeare conformed to the well-estab- 
lished dramatic tradition in giving Caesar's death a fore- 
most place in the tragedy, he was ill content with the 
limits which previous playwrights had allotted that 
theme. Before Shakespeare wrote his play no one who 
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had dramatised the great historic episode of Caesar's 
assassination had carried the course of events beyond 
Antony's funeral oration, and the reactionary outcry of 
the Roman populace against the conspirators. Caesar, 
in the old dramatic versions, is the undisputed hero 
from beginning to end. Shakespeare respects Caesar's 
supremacy, but he invests it with the colour of paradox. 
The conventional dramatic action is liberally expanded. 
At the close of the third of his five acts, the plot has 
progressed no further than the popular uprising against 
Brutus and his colleagues, with which earlier dramatists 
terminated their plays. Shakespeare's fourth and fifth 
acts deal, by way of sequel, with episodes in Roman his- 
tory subsequent to Caesar's funeral, and covering fully 
two and a half later years. In the closing acts Shake- 
speare presents in historic sequence events with which 
Caesar's biography has no obvious concern. We are 
witnesses of Antony's formation of the triumvirate, 
of the eastward flight of Brutus and Cassius, of their 
assumption of arms in Macedonia, of their pursuit by 
the forces of Octavianus and Antony, of the battle at 
Philippi, and of the suicide of the two leaders of the 
great conspiracy. It is not the death of Caesar on 
March 15, 44 b. c, which crowns Shakespeare's tragedy, 
but the death of Brutus in October, 42 b. c. Chro- 
nology indeed gives the second of these two tragic 
events an ampler setting than the first. A period of 
little more than a single month passes in the play before 
the first catastrophe is reached ; a long interval of two 
years and seven months passes before the second catas- 
trophe brings the piece to its end. 
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Thus the single interest, the unity, of the old dramatic 
story is seriously menaced by Shakespeare. The narrow 
bounds of the old action are copiously transgressed. 
Through more than half of Shakespeare's tragedy 
Caesar's ashes rest in their funeral urn. After Caesar's 
death Brutus, who has already challenged the promi- 
nence of the Dictator, becomes the unquestioned pro- 
tagonist. Or, if Brutus's place of predominance is 
threatened at all, it is not by the eponymous hero of the 
piece, but by his fellow-conspirator, Cassius. Contrary 
to all established dramatic conventions, the episode of 
Caesar's assassination is brought into dramatic rivalry 
with the suicides of Brutus and Cassius. 

It is the glory of Shakespeare's artistic genius thus to 
complicate and lengthen the threads of action without 
disturbing the dramatic equipoise. Inconsistencies are 
not altogether eliminated. But their effect is neutralised 
by the uniformly animated energy which fuses the links 
connecting the rival episodes. There is no smouldering 
of the dramatic fire. The vivid portrayal of Caesar's 
funeral is quickly followed by the quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassius, of which Coleridge wrote that no 
other part of Shakespeare equally impressed him with 
"the belief of his genius being superhuman." Hardly 
anywhere else is Shakespeare's easy mastery of the art 
of dramatic construction seen to better advantage. 

In placing so stupendous an incident as the assassina- 
tion of Caesar in the middle distance, Shakespeare was 
challenging the perils of an anticlimax. Very subtle is 
the two-fold contrivance whereby he circumvented his 
danger. In the first place he gave a new and unprece- 
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dented reading of Caesar's character. He divests 
him of most of his heroic attributes. He does not rob 
him of dignity altogether, but he presents him as living 
somewhat precariously on a past reputation. His great 
personality is seen sinking into littleness under the 
humiliation of physical weaknesses. His decisive and 
resolute temper is no longer impervious to flattery and 
womanish vacillation. His faith in his star is decaying. 
His tone of authority has not vanished, but it has ac- 
quired a strain of bombast and extravagance which 
suggests hoUowness and unreality. He is, as Cassius 
described him, " the tired Caesar." Though the world 
is still bending in awe beneath his gaze, his eye is losing 
its lustre, and his tongue has a trembling accent. 

Plutarch notices Caesar's bodily infirmities. "Con- 
cerning the constitution of his body," the Greek biogra- 
pher writes, " he was lean, white, and soft-skinned, and 
often subject to headache and other while to the falling 
sickness [i. e., epilepsy]." But Plutarch merely treats 
such symptoms as additional proofs of his eminence, of 
his invincible capacity to face "all labour and hardness 
more than his body could bear." He burned even in 
his last days, according to Plutarch, "with a greedy 
desire, of honour that set him afire and pricked him 
forward." Shakespeare, on the other hand, eagerly 
emphasises every indication of the Dictator's physical 
debility, veiling behind it the heroic aspect of his char- 
acter. The dramatist in part forges evidence of physi- 
cal weakness of which Plutarch offers no suggestion. 
Shakespeare, for example, invents the touch that Caesar 
was deaf in the left ear. Shakespeare neglects too all 
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the many notes that Plutarch sounds of Caesar's heroic 
indifference to personal comfort and impatience of 
effeminate luxury. No one who studied Caesar's char- 
acter exclusively in Shakespeare's portrait could recog- 
nise his title to the conventional verdict of pre-eminent 
heroism, which a contemporary of Shakespeare phrased 
thus : "For his excellences, graces, and abilities, his in- 
vincible mind, his incomparable force and courage, the 
battles and victories which he obtained, the provinces, 
kings, and nations which he overcame or subdued, his 
counsels, stratagems, policies, and bold attempts, his 
magnanimity, clemency, and bounty to the conquered 
and conquerors, the great designs he had propounded 
when he was slain, being all weighed well and con- 
sidered, it will plainly appear that in none of the things 
aforesaid, neither in many other more which may be 
said of him, there hath been any king or captain that 
excelled him, but that he in the most had excelled all 
others and had fewer imperfections and vices than any 
other." > 

There are signs that Shakespeare's depreciatory esti- 
mate of Caesar had dawned on his mind before he took 
this play in hand. In As You Like It, V, ii, Caesar's 
characteristic phrase "I came, I saw, I overcame" is 
described as "a thrasonical brag," while Falstaff in 
S Hen. IV, IV, iii, 40, when quoting the same words, 
disrespectfully assigns them to "the hook-nosed fellow 
of Rome." Thus, according to Shakespeare's unconven- 
tional interpretation of Caesar's personality, mental and 

' Mezia's Imperud History (translated 1633). 
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physical failure had brought him very low before he was 
prostrated by the conspirators' blows. One dramatic 
consequence of such depreciation is clear. The shock 
attending the fall of a crippled veteran is slight com- 
pared with that which attaches to the overthrow of a 
mighty ruler in the plenitude of his prowess and con- 
fidence. The pity and terror of his tragic fate are 
attenuated, and a sequel to his tragedy is endurable. 

A hint in Plutarch caught Shakespeare's seeing eye 
and offered him an effective cue. The last paragraph in 
Plutarch's life of Caesar opens with these words: "But 
his [Caesar's] great prosperity and good fortune that 
favoured him all his lifetime, did continue afterwards 
in the revenge of his death, pursuing the murtherers 
both by sea and land, till they had not left a man more to 
be executed, of all them that were actors or counsellors 
in the conspiracy of his death." Far earlier in the 
dramatist's career had he written of Julius Caesar 
(Richard III, III, i, 87) : 

"Death makes no conquest of this conqueror." 

The same point of view he restated towards the end of 
his active life, when he wrote of Caesar in Cymbeline (III, 
i, 2-4) : 

"... whose remembrance yet 

Lives in men's eyes and will to ears and tongues 

Be theme and hearing ever." 

Shakespeare's reading of history inclined him to 
exalt Caesar's spiritual influence after his death above 
his strength in life. That was the theme which he subtly 
contrived to make in Julius Caesar the motive force of 
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the scenes which succeed the assassination, and a new 
rallying point for the reader's or spectator's emotions. 
The Dictator's friend, Antony, at sight of the murdered 
corpse first strikes the needful note. He prophesies that 
Caesar's spirit ranging for revenge 

"With Ate by his side, come hot from hell 
Shall in these confines with a monarch's voice 
Cry 'Havoc !' and let slip the dogs of war." 

To Brutus himself in the same scene the identical sen- 
timent presents itself, and he apostrophises the lifeless 
body with the words "Thou are mighty yet; thy spirit 
walks abroad." Finally when the armies of Rome are 
about to deal vengeance on Caesar's murderers, the ghost 
of Caesar visits Brutus's tent and gives oracular warning 
of the fate that awaits the arch conspirator at Philippi. 
Plutarch merely described the apparition in Brutus's 
tent on the eve of the fatal battle as Brutus's "evil 
spirit." Its title in the play — "The Ghost of Caesar " 
— is Shakespeare's invention, thereby completing the 
revelation of his dramatic purpose. 

Thus Shakespeare deliberately amplifies Plutarch's 
slender suggestion of Caesar's posthumous power and in- 
vests it with a new and dramatic vigour. The fable of the 
drama is knit into essential unity by the double process of 
belittling the hero's stature in his last days of life and of 
magnifying the spiritual influence of his fame after death. 
The device savours of irony. But it justifies the treat- 
ment of Caesar's death as a temporary stopping-place in 
the development of the tragedy. In the result the play 
never lacks homogeneity nor justness of perspective. 
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VI 

Apart from Caesar, whose presentation is deliberately 
streaked with paradox, the characters of the piece are 
so clearly defined and for the most part so consistently 
developed that the reader stands in small need of guid- 
ance in a study of them. On Brutus, Shakespeare has 
lavished all his sympathetic insight. He paints in glow- 
ing colour the perils besetting a high-souled and sensitive 
nature who is drawn malgre lui into the turmoils of a 
political revolution. Brutus's family traditions, which 
compel in him devotion to the cause of political liberty, 
play havoc with his life. Personally he is imbued with 
the love of philosophic contemplation. He delights in 
literature and music. A book is rarely out of his hand. 
He has a magnanimous faith in the virtues of mankind 
and recoils from evidence of their depravity. He is no 
man's enemy. He has a genius for friendship, and his 
friends include men of all classes and of all opinions. 
As a consequence he enjoys general respect, even vener- 
ation, and partisanship casts no slur on his good name. 
Therein lurks disaster. 

The seeds of tragedy are sown as soon as Brutus's 
brother-in-law and friend, the cross-grained republican, 
Cassius, works on his inherited instincts of liberalism. 
Brutus is an old friend of Julius Caesar's. But Cassius 
is able to prove to Brutus's satisfaction that as long as 
Caesar continues in power popular rights to which 
Brutus's personal faith and the honour of his family are 
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intimately bound are in peril. Cassius has realised that 
any cause with which Brutus energetically identifies 
himself is certain of wide and enthusiastic support. 
Reluctantly Brutus assents to become chieftain of 
Caesar's political foes in obedience to what sounds like 
an imperative call of justice and honour. But he is too 
richly endowed with the milk of human kindness to fit 
him for leadership of a party in a stormy crisis. He 
cannot bring himself to countenance the desperate deeds 
which are requisite to the success of a revolution. With 
misgiving he assents to the assassination of Caesar, for 
his person is the embodiment of that evil principle in 
government which is repugnant to his inherited instinct. 
But he will go no further in the career of slaughter. 
He spares Antony, whose character he misinterprets, and 
he makes Antony a gift of the opportunity of rallying 
the Roman populace to the cause of the murdered 
tyrant. Meanwhile, among his followers he will tolerate 
no tendency to corruption or excess, and when Antony's 
army is at his heels, he champions the cause of purity at 
the risk of alienating his chief supporter. Inexperienced 
in the arts of war, he is hampered in his movements by 
the doubts and scruples of conscience which always preju- 
dice strategy on the battlefield. He dies by his own hand, 
unequal to the strain of the practical endeavour to make 
his principles prevail against the rude odds of life. 

Brutus's fellow-conspirators are cast in a rougher 
mould, and are on a different intellectual and spiritual 
plane. They present various types of the politician 
actively engaged in party warfare. Cassius, despite his 
affectionate admiration of his leader, is a stranger to his 
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scruples. He is above all a man of action, and though 
moved by an honest abhorrence of political tyranny, he 
lacks any punctilious sense of honour. He cherishes 
personal grievances against Caesar, and thinks to derive 
personal advantage from his fall. But he has no want 
of physical courage, and has the moments of tenderness 
incident to the courageous temperament. He frankly 
recognises defeat when all avenues of escape are finally 
closed, and his self-inflicted death does him no discredit. 

Casca offers another kind of foil to Brutus. He is the 
only prominent character of the play whom Shake- 
peare has endowed with a sense of humour. At heart 
he is an aristocrat, with a breezy contempt for the mob. 
His devotion to liberal principles has no democratic 
colour; it is the outcome of a congenital suspicion of 
the fitness of any one human being to control the des- 
tinies of his fellow-men. 

Of the other male characters in the play, Cicero is 
allotted too small a part to give him much distinction. 
He is ridiculed by Casca for speaking Greek, when his 
native language would have answered all purposes, — a 
shrewd hit at the great orator's love of pose. Shake- 
speare proves, too, that he formed instinctively a just 
conception of his temperament when he makes Brutus 
object to his enrolment among the conspirators on the 
ground that 

"he would never follow anything 
That other men begin." 

Mark Antony is drawn in a larger scale, but without 
much subtlety and with some lack of consistency. A 
pleasure seeker and addicted to sport, he lacks moral 
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robustness. But there is latent in him immense energy, 
which is hardly distinguishable from genius, and the 
stirring crisis of his uncle's death calls out unsuspected 
power. The shock rouses him to a rare display of 
eloquence, and he develops instantaneously an astute 
capacity for affairs. He justifies his impatience of in- 
efficiency in his weak ally Lepidus by the decisiveness 
of his own conduct. In spite of his selfish indulgences 
he shows throughout the play a strong personal affection 
for his benefactor Caesar, while a certain measure of 
magnanimity must be set to his credit in view of the 
eulogy he pronounces at the close of the tragedy over 
the dead body of Brutus. 

As becomes the stem political atmosphere, the femi- 
nine interest of the tragedy is subordinated to the main 
action, but there is enough of it to broaden the human 
significance of the picture. The women characters are 
only two in number, Calpurnia, the wife of Caesar, and 
Portia, the wife of Brutus. Both are lifelike studies which 
set in high relief pertinent aspects of their husbands' 
characters. The two wives are childless, and wholly iden- 
tify themselves with their husbands, by whose affairs their 
horizons are bounded. Calpurnia is that common type 
of domesticated wife who regards public questions solely 
as they make for the security and happiness of the home. 
She has superstitious fears for her husband's safety at 
the fateful meeting of the Senate on the Ides of March, 
and claims the right to detain him at home. It is imma- 
terial to her that his public obligations and the call of 
public duty conflict with her bidding and wishes. Busi- 
ness of state lies beyond her sphere. She is of the type of 
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woman who, in lago's cynical phrase, is born "to 
suckle fools and chronicle small beer." Her sole aim 
in life is to minister to Caesar's domestic comfort, and 
Caesar's uxorious submissiveness helps to suggest his 
threatening dotage. 

Portia is endowed with a far richer and more ex- 
pansive temperament. She is the daughter of the stoic 
philosopher Cato of Utica; she is "Cato's daughter, 
Brutus's Portia," after whom Shakespeare had long 
before christened admiringly Bassanio's spirited bride in 
The Merchant of Venice. Brutus's wife claims to be 
"stronger than her sex," "being so father'd and so hus- 
banded." But her lofty self-opinion has not generated 
in her any ambition of controlling her husband. Her 
gentle disposition merely impels her to claim the right of 
sharing his innermost confidence, which his tendency to 
self-absorption and chivalric dread of causing her anxiety 
make it impossible for him to offer her. She cannot 
endure the thought that he has secrets from her. With 
characteristic sincerity she proves her powers of endur- 
ance and her fitness to bear Brutus's anxieties by wound- 
ing herself with a sword. It is abhorrent to her to be 
treated as a plaything, as a mere minister to conjugal 
pleasures. The thought of exclusion from Brutus's 
affairs humiliates her, not from any exaggerated faith 
in her sagacity, but from her conception of wifely duty, 
which denies the husband's right to isolate himself from 
her in any sphere of his life. The sense of neglect tor- 
tures her more than physical violence. When she learns 
of the failure of her husband's plans, knowledge of which 
he had deliberately withheld from her, she realizes that 
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life, whether with him or without him, is intolerable. 
Following the example which her father had set her, 
she puts an end to her existence by the terrible expe- 
dient of placing live coals in her mouth. 



VII 

Julius Caesar enjoyed for fully two centuries a pros- 
perous career in the theatre. The great Forum scene 
and the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius were 
recognised at once to be among the most stirring theat- 
rical episodes in the whole range of Elizabethan drama. 
One of Shakespeare's earliest eulogists, Leonard Digges, 
twice described in verse the applause which attended in 
the playhouse the rousing "parley" of the two conspir- 
ators. Digges' first poem was prefixed to the First Folio 
of 1623. In his second poetic commendation, which 
appeared in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare's Poems, 
Digges contrasted the coldness which numbed the audi- 
ence when Ben Jonson's Roman play of Catiline was 
revived, with the frenzied acclamations which welcomed 
the return to the stage of Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. 
All classes of auditor acknowledged the appeal of the 
tragedy in its early days of life. It is doubtless the piece 
called Caesars Tragedye which was acted at court in 
May, 1613, during the marriage festivities attending 
the union of the Princess Elizabeth and the Elector 
Palatine. 

At the Restoration Julius Caesar remained a stock 
piece in the repertory of the leading London company of 
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actors, which was then called the King's Company, and 
was under Thomas Killigrew's direction. Through the 
eighteenth century too the vogue of the piece was well 
maintained. In more recent years the piece has lost in 
England much of its theatrical popularity. The battle 
scenes and the dialogues between Brutus and Cassius 
at the close seem difficult to adapt to modern scenic 
conditions, and only a few of the greatest actors of the 
nineteenth century have been moved to devote their full 
energy to an interpretation of roles so fascinating as 
Brutus and Mark Antony. The most eminent of the 
Kembles and Macready added to their reputations in 
the part of Brutus. Recent revivals of the piece in Eng- 
land have been few, and in theatrical circles it has lost 
much of its ancient favour. But its fascination for the 
student has never diminished, and in his sight must 
always rank with the most stimulating efforts of Shake- 
speare's pen. 

Sidney Lee. 
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conspirators against Julius Csesar. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS' 

JtILITJS CiESAH. 
OCTAVIUS C^SAR, 

Marcus Antonius, J- triumvirs after the death of Julius Csesar. 

M. ^MiL. Lepidus, 

Cicero, 

PuBLius, 5- senators. 

Popiuus Lena, 3 

Marcus Bbutus, 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

Thebonius, 

LiGAKIUS, 

Decius Brutus, 
Metellub Cimber, 

CiNNA, 

Flaviub and Mahullus, tribunes. 

Artemidokus of Cnidos, a teacher of Rhetoric. 

A Soothsayer. 

CiNNA, a poet. Another Poet. 

LuciLius, ^ 

TmNiuB, 

Messala, 

Young Cato, 

volumniub, 

Vabro, 

Clitus, 

Claudius, 

Strato, 

Lucius, 

Dardanius,^ 

Pindarus, servant to Cassius. 

Calpuhnia, wife to Caesar. 

Portia, wife to Brutus. 

Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, &c. 

Scene: Rome; the neighbourhood of Sardis ; the neighbourhood 
of Philippi 

' This was printed for the first time, with exceptional accuracy, in the First 
Folio of 1623. The piece is there divideid into Acts, but although at the head of 
the f>lay appear the words Actus Primus, Scsena Prima, there are no scenic sub- 
divisions. These were first supplied by Rowe in 1709, who also provided for the 
first time a list of the " dramatis personse," with an indication of the " Scene." 



friends to Brutus and Cassius. 



>- servants to Brutus. 




ACT FIRST — SCENE I — ROME 

A STREET 
Enter Flavtus, MARtrLLua, and certain Commoners 



Fl/AVIUS 

ENCE! HOME, YOU IDLE 

creatures, get you home : 

Is this a hoKday ? what ! know 

you not. 

Being mechanical, you ought 

not walk 

Upon a labouring day without 

the sign 

Of your profession? Speak, 

what trade art thou ? 

First Com. Why, sir, a car- 
penter. 

Mar. Where is thy leather 
apron and thy rule? 

What dost thou with thy best apparel on ? 

You, sir, what trade are you ? 

3 mechanical] of the class of mechanic or artisan. Cf. 2 Hen. VI, I, iii, 
191; "Base dunghill villain and mechanical." 

[3] 




JULIUS CiESAR ACT I 

Sec. Com. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, I 
am but, as you would say, a cobbler. ii 

Mab. But what trade art thou ? answer me directly. 

Sec. Com. A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use with a 
safe conscience ; which is indeed, sir, a mender of badsoles. 

Mae. What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty knave, 
what trade? 

Sec. Com. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with 
me : yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 

Mar. What mean'st thou by that? mend me, thou 
saucy fellow ! 

Sec. Com. Why, sir, cobble you. 20 

FiiAV. Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

Sec. Com. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the 
awl; I meddle with no tradesman's matters, nor wo- 
men's matters, but with awl. I am indeed, sir, a surgeon 
to old shoes ; when they are in great danger, I re-cover 
them. As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather 
have gone upon my handiwork. 

Flav. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 29 

Sec. Com. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get 

10 in respect . . . workman] as compared with an eflScient, expert 

workman. 

11 a cobbler] The word is used quibblingly in the sense of "botcher," 

clumsy worker, and MaruUus does not perceive at once that a shoe- 
maker is meant. 
14 soles] a favourite pun on "souls." Cf. Merch. of Ven., TV, i, 123: 
"Not on thy sole, but on thy sovl, harsh Jew." 

16 be not out] do not lose your temper. 

17 ovi] out at toes or heels, with broken shoe leather. 
26 neats-leather] cow-hide or calf-skin. 

[4] 



SCENE I JULIUS CiESAR 

myself into more work. But indeed, sir, we make holi- 
day, to see Csesar and to rejoice in his triumph. 

Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest brings he 
home? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot- wheels ? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 40 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The Uve-long day with patient expectation 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome : 
And when you saw his chariot but appear. 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks 
To hear the rephcation of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores ? 
And do you now put on your best attire ? 
And do you now cull out a hoUday ? so 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 
Be gone ! 

46 her] its. With classical authors rivers were usually masculine, 

47 replicatioril reverberation. 

62 Pompey's blood] Pompey's kindred. Csesar was celebrating his victory 
over Pompey's sons and their faction at the battle of Munda in Spain 
on March 17, b. c. 45. Pompey's eldest son, Cnseus, was slain there. 
For "blood " of. Rich. II, I, iii, 57 (the kmg to Hereford), "Farewell, 
my blood." 

[5] 



JULIUS C^SAR ACT I 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees. 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

Flav. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault. 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 
Draw them to Tiber banks and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 60 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 

[Exeunt all the Commoners. 
See, whether their basest metal be not moved ; 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol ; 
This way will I: disrobe the images, 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies. 

Mar. May we do so ? 
You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 

Flav. It is no matter ; let no images 
Be hung with Caesar's trophies. I'll about, 70 



60-61 till . . . shores of all] till the water in the river rise from extreme 
low-water mark to extreme high-water mark. 

62 whether] Theobald's correction of the Folio reading where, which was 
the ordinary pronunciation of "whether." 

66 ceremonies] festival ornaments, which at line 70, infra, are described as 
"trophies," and at I, ii, 284 more specifically as " scarfs." Cf. Merch. 
of Ven., V, i, 206: "the thing held as a ceremony " (i. e., ornament). 

68 the feast of Lupercal] the Lupercalia, a very ancient festival of purifi- 
cation annually celebrated at Rome in February. It was part of the 
ritual for the priests of the old Italian shepherd-god Lupercus, who 
were drawn from the great Roman families or "gentes," to run 
through the city scantily clad in goatskin, and strike with leather 
thongs women who stood in the runners' way in the belief that their 
blows would cure sterility. Cf. I, ii, 8, infra: "this holy chase." 

[6] 



SCENE 11 JULIUS CiESAR 

And drive away the vulgar from the streets : 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

These growing feathers pluck'd from Caesar's wing 

Will make him fly an ordinary pitch. 

Who else would soar above the view of men 

And keep us all in servile fearfulness. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II — A PUBLIC PLACE 

Flourish. Enter C^sar; Antony, for the course; Calpubnia, 
Portia, Decius, Cicero, Bbuttjs, Cassius, and Casca; a 
great crowd following, among them a Soothsayer 

C^s. Calpurnia ! 

Casca. Peace, ho ! Csesar speaks. 

[Music ceases. 

Cms. Calpurnia ! 

Cal. Here, my lord. 

C-iES. Stand you directly in Antonius' way. 
When he doth run his course. Antonius ! 

Ant. Csesar, my lord ? 

C^s. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 
To touch Calpurnia; for our elders say, 

74 pitch] a common term in falconry, for the highest stage of the falcon's 
flight. Cf. 1 Hen. VI, II, iv, 11: "Between two hawks, which flies 
the higher pitchf " 

1 (stage direction) far the course] as a priest of Lupercus, equipped for 
running at the feast of the Lupercalia. Cf. I, i, 68, supra. 
(stage direction) Decius] This person is so called in error by North 
(following the French version) in. his translation of Plutarch; he was 
really named Decimus. His surname of Brutus indicates a distant 
relationship with Marcus Brutus. Cf. I, iii, 148, and 11, i, 95, infra. 

3 Antonius] The Folios only recognise the two forms of the name, Antony 
and Antonio. For the latter Pope substituted Antoniits throughout. 

[7] 
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The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake oflf their sterile curse. 

Ant. I shall remember: 

When Csesar says "do this," it is perform'd. lo 

C-^s. Set on, and leave no ceremony out. [Flourish. 

Sooth. Caesar ! 

C^s. Ha ! who calls ? 

Casca. Bid every noise be still : peace yet again ! 

C-«:s. Who is it in the press that calls on me ? 
I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music. 
Cry "Caesar." Speak; Caesar is turn'd to hear. 

Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

C^s. What man is that ? 

Bru. a soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March. 

C-^s. Set him before me ; let me see his face. 20 

Cas. Fellow, come from the throng ; look upon Caesar. 

C^s. What say'st thou to me now ? speak once again. 

Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

C-^s. He is a dreamer; let us leave him: pass. 

[Sennet. Exeunt all but Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas. Will you go see the order of the course ? 

Bru. Not I. 



8 this holy ehase\ See note on I, i, 68, supra. 

11 Sei on\ Proceed. 

15 jiress} crowd. 

18 the ides of March] In the Roman calendar the midmost period of the 

month was termed the Ides, which fell in March, May, July, October 

on the 15th day, and in other months on the 13th day. 
24 a dreamer] a visionary. 

(stage direction) [Sennet] Notes on a trumpet or comet, which 

sounded the entry or exit of a procession. 

[8] 
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Cas. I pray you, do. 

Bku. I am not gamesome : I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires ; so 

I '11 leave you. 

Cas. Brutus, I do observe you now of late: 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have : 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Cassius, 

Be not deceived : if I have veil'd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference, 4o 

Conceptions only proper to myself, 
Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours ; 
But let not therefore my good friends be grieved — 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one — 
Nor construe any further my neglect 
Than that poor Brutus with himself at war 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 



28 gamesome] sportive. 

29 quick spirit] high spirit, liveliness. 

35-36 You bear . . . a hand Over] You show too harsh and unfriendly a 
demeanour towards. The metaphor is from a horseman's domineer- 
ing treatment of his steed. Cf. line 312, infra. 

39 Merely] Entirely. 

40 passions of some difference] conflicting passions or emotions, i. e., his per- 

sonal regard for Caesar and his hatred of Ceesar's political ambition. 
42 Which . . . behaviours] Which somewhat blemish or spoil my manners. 

[9] 
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Cas. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your 
passion ; 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. eo 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 

Bru. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things. 

Cas. 'T is just : 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye. 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard 
Where many of the best respect in Rome, 
Except immortal Caesar, speaking of Brutus, 60 

And groaning underneath this age's yoke. 
Have wish'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bbu. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? 

Cas. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepared to hear : 
And since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I your glass 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of. 70 

48 passion] sentiment. 

49 By means whereof] In consequence of which misapprehension. The 

antecedent of whereof is the whole sentence Then Brutus . . . passion 

of the preceding line. 
53 Bid by reflection . . . things] Only by being reflected in something else, 

i. e., in the image reflected by mirrors or any polished surface. 
58 shadow] image. 

[10] 
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And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus : 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men and hug them hard, 
And after scandal them; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

[Flourish and shout. 

Bru. What means this shouting? I do fear, the 
people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Cas. Ay, do you fear it ? so 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius, yet I love him well. 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
"What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught toward the general good. 
Set honour in one eye and death i' the other. 
And I will look on both indiflFerently : 
For let the gods so speed me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 



71 jealous on] suspicious of. 

72 laugher] Rowe's correction of the Folio reading Laughter, which might 

mean "laughing-stock." 

73 To stale] To vulgarise, make stale. 

76 scandal] slander. 

77 profess myself] make professions of friendship. 
83 hold] detain. 

87 indifferemUy] with impartiality, as things of the same calibre. 

88 speed me] prosper me. 

[11] 
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Cab. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, so 

As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story. 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this Ufe, but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Caesar ; so were you : 
We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he: 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, loo 

The troubled Tiber chafing witii her shores, 
Caesar said to me "Darest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 
And swim to yonder point?" Upon the word. 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in 
And bade him follow : so indeed he did. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy ; 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, no 

Caesar cried "Help me, Cassius, or I sink!" 
I, as iEneas our great ancestor 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Caesar: and this man 
Is now become a god, and Cassius is 

91 outward favour] external features, countenance. 

109 hearts of controversy] hearts bent on contest (with the force of the tide). 

112-114 7, as Mneas . . . bear] Cf. 2 Hen. VI, V. ii, 62-63: "As did 

jEneas old Anchises bear, So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders." 

[12] 



SCENE II JULIUS CiESAR 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 120 

How he did shake : 't is true, this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly. 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 

Did lose his lustre : I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 

Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas, it cried, "Give me some drink, Titinius," 

As a sick girl. Ye gods ! it doth amaze me 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world i3o 

And bear the palm alone. [Shout. Flourish. 

Bru. Another general shout ! 
I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap'd on Caesar. 

Cas. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 

122 His coward lips . . . fly] The forced figure is that of a cowardly 
soldier running away from his colours or flag. 

123 bend] glance. 

129 temper] temperament, constitution. 

130 get the start of] outstrip, attain first place in. 

136 Like a Colossus] The Colossus was a bronze statue of a man, one 
hundred and twenty feet high, whose legs were so fixed in the harbour 
of Rhodes that ships sailed between them. Cf. 1 Hen. IV, V. i, 123: 
"Nothing but a colossus can do thee that friendship," Prince Henry's 
reply to Falstaff's request that the prince should bestride him if he 
fall in the battle. 

[131 
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To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 140 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus, and Caesar : what should be in that Caesar .'' 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours .'' 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed. 

That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art shamed ! iso 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 

When went there by an age, since the great flood, 

But it was famed with more than with one man ? 

When could they say till now that talk'd of Rome 

That her wide walls encompass'd but one man ? 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

O, you and I have heard our fathers say 



141 underlings] inferior beings. 

151 bhods] spirits, hearts. 

152 the great flood] a reference to the great flood of classical mythology, in 
which Deucalion filled the part of the Biblical Noah. Deucalion is 
mentioned by name in Cor., 11, i, 85. 

153 famed with] made famous by. 

155 wide waJh] Rowe's emendation of the Folio reading wide walks, 
which has been explained as "spacious bounds." 

156 Rome . . . roorri] "Rome" was commonly pronounced like "room." 
Cf. in, i, 290, injra: "no Rome of safety." 

[14] 
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There was a Brutus once that would have brook'd 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome leo 

As easily as a king. 

Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim : 
How I have thought of this and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter ; for this present, 
I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 
Be any further moved. What you have said 
I will consider ; what you have to say 
I will with patience hear, and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high things. i70 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this : 
Brutus had rather be a villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cas. I am glad that my weak words 
Have struck but this much show of fire from 
Brutus. 

Bru. The games are done, and Csesar is returning. 

Cas. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve ; 



159 There was a Brutus once] Lucius Junius Brutus, the legendary founder 
of the Roman republic, 509 b. c, who sentenced to death his own sons 
for conspiring to restore the monarchy. 

160 eternal] commonly used to express abhorrence in the same manner as 
"infernal." Cf. Othello, IV, ii, 131: "eternal viUain." 

163 What . . . some aim] What you would induce me to do, I can give 

some guess. 
171 chew] reflect. Cf. As you like it, IV, iii, 100: "chewing the food of 

sweet and bitter fancy." 

[15] 
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And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you iso 

What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

Re-enter CiESAK and his Train 

Bru. I will do so : but, look you, Cassius, 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar's brow. 
And all the rest look like a chidden train: 
Calpurnia's cheek is pale, and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 
Being cross'd in conference by some senators. 

Cas. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

C^s. Antonius ! 190 

Ant. Caesar? 

C^s. Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights : 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 

Ant. Fear him not, Caesar ; he 's not dangerous ; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

C-.ES. Would he were fatter ! but I fear him not : 
Yet if my name were Uable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 200 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 

184 a chidden train] a retinue of attendants who have been scolded. 

192-195 Let me have . . . dangerous] Here Shakespeare closely develops 
hints given by North's rendering of Plutarch. Sleek-headed is Shake- 
speare's paraphrase of North's "smooth combed." 

197 well given] well disposed. 

[16] 
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As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 

As if he mock'd himself, and scorn'd his spirit 

That could be moved to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart's ease 

Whiles they behold a greater than themselves. 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 210 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd 

Than what I fear; for always I am Caesar. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 

And tell me truly what thou think'st of him. 

[Sennet. Exeunt Ccesar and all his Train but Casca. 

Casca. You puU'd me by the cloak ; would you speak 
with me? 

Bbu. Ay, Casca ; tell us what hath chanced to-day. 
That Csesar looks so sad. 

Casca. Why, you were with him, were you not ? ais 

Bbu. I should not then ask Casca what had chanced. 

Casca. Why, there was a crown offered him: and 
being offered him, he put it by with the back of his 
hand, thus : and then the people fell a-shouting. 

Bbu. What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cas. They shouted thrice : what was the last cry for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Bbu. Was tiie crown offered him thrice ? 

Casca. Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, 

213 this ear is deaf] a touch of Shakespeare's invention. 

217 sad\ serious. 

227 Was the crown . . . thrice] According to North, the offer of the 

crown was only made twice. 

2 [17] 
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every time gentler than other ; and at every putting by 
mine honest neighbours shouted. 230 

Cas. Who offered him the crown ? 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Casca. I can as well be hang'd as tell the manner of 
it : it was mere foolery ; I did not mark it. I saw Mark 
Antony offer him a crown : yet 't was not a crown neither, 
't was one of these coronets : and, as I told you, he put 
it by once : but for all that, to my thinking, he would 
fain have had it. Then he offered it to him again ; then 
he put it by again: but, to my thinking, he was very 
loath to lay his fingers off it. And then he offered it 
the third time; he put it the third time by: and still 
as he refused it, the rabblement hooted and clapped 
their chopped hands and threw up their sweaty night- 
caps and uttered such a deal of stinking breath be- 
cause Caesar refused the crown, that it had almost choked 
Caesar; for he swounded and fell down at it: and for 
mine own part, I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my 
lips and receiving the bad air. 249 

Cas. But, soft, I pray you : what, did Caesar swound ? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place and 
foamed at mouth and was speechless. 

243 hooted] The first three Folios read howled; the Fourth Folio reads 
hovted. Hanmer substituted shouted "Hooted," in its ordinary sense 
of disapproval, fits the context. Cf . line 258, infra, where the people is 
said to have both clapped Csesar and hissed him with equal readiness. 

244 chopped] chopped, disfigured with wrinkles. 

247 swounded] The Folios read swoonded for which Rowe substituted 
swooned "Swounded" was the common Elizabethan usage. 

[18] 
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Bru. 'Tis very like: he hath the falling-sickness. 

Cas. No, Caesar hath it not : but you, and I, 
And honest Casca, we have the falling-sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that, but I am 
sure Caesar fell down. If the tag-rag people did not 
clap him and hiss him according as he pleased and 
displeased them, as they use to do the players in the 
theatre, I am no true man. 260 

Bru. What said he when he came unto himself ? 

Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceived 
the common herd was glad he refused the crown, he 
plucked me ope his doublet and offered them his throat 
to cut. An I had been a man of any occupation, if I 
would not have taken him at a word, I would I might 
go to hell among the rogues. And so he fell. When he 
came to himseK again, he said, if he had done or said 
any thing amiss, he desired their worships to think it 
was his infirmity. Three or four wenches, where I 
stood, cried " Alas, good soul ! " and forgave him with all 
their hearts : but there 's no heed to be taken of them ; 
if Caesar had stabbed their mothers, they would have 
done no less. 

Bru. And after that, he came, thus sad, away ? 

Casca. Ay. 

Cas. Did Cicero say any thing ? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

253 the faUing-dchwss] a colloquial name for "epilepsy." 

255 the tag-rag people] the riffraff. 

259 use to do] are in the habit of clapping and hissing. 

264 he plucked me ope] "me" is the ethic dative. 

265 a man of any occupation] a workman, an artisan. 

[19J 
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Cas. To what effect ? 279 

Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I'll ne'er look you ^ 
i' the face again : but those that understood him smiled 
at one another and shook their heads ; but for mine own 
part, it was Greek to me. I could tell you more news 
too : MaruUus and Flavins, for pulling scarfs off Caesar's 
images, are put to silence. Fare you well. There was 
more foolery yet, if I could remember it. 

Cas. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca ? 

Casca. No, I am promised forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Casca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and 
your dinner worth the eating. ' 291 

Cas. Good ; I will expect you. 

Casca. Do so : farewell, both. [Exit. 

Bbu. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ! 
He was quick mettle when he went to school. 

Cas. So is he now in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise. 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit. 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words soo 

With better appetite. 

Bru. And so it is. For this time I will leave you: 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you, or, if you will. 
Come home to me and I will wait for you. 

284-285 puUing scarfs . . . images] Cf. I, i, 65, 66, and note. 
285 put to silence] reproved. 
288 promised forth] already engaged. 
290 and your mind hold] and you still wish me to come. 
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Cas. I will do so : till then, think of the world. 

[Exit Brutus. 
Well, Brutus, thus art noble ; yet, I see. 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed : therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their Ukes ; 3io 

For who so firm that cannot be seduced ? 
Caesar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus : 
If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me. I will this night. 
In several hands, in at his windows throw. 
As if they came from several citizens. 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name, wherein obscurely 
Caesar's ambition shall be glanced at : 
And after this let Caesar seat him sure; 320 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. [Exit. 



309 From that it is disposed\ From its natural disposition. "Disposed" 

is here equivalent to " disposed to." 
312 bear me hard] has a grudge against me; uses me harshly; a figure 

from a cruel rider who carries a tight rein. Cf. the Latin " segre 

ferre." See line 35, supra, and 11, i, 215, infra. 

314 He should not humour me] Commentators differ as to whether He 
refers to Brutus or to Csesar. Some think Cassius means " (If Brutus 
and I changed places) Brutus should not work on me (as I am 
working on him)," in view of Caesar's love of Brutus. But there seems 
more point in the interpretation: "If Brutus and I were to change 
places, Csesar, despite his affection for me, should not cajole me (into 
forgetting my principles)." In the lines thatfoUow, Cassius plainly says 
that he is taking measures to counteract Csesar's influence over Brutus. 

315 hands] handwritings. 

319 glanced at] hit at, censured. 
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SCENE III — A STREET 

Thunder and lightning. Enter, from opposite sides, Casca, ivith his 
sword drawn, and Cicero 

Cie. Good even, Casca : brought you Caesar home ? 
Why are you breathless ? and why stare you so ? 

Casca. Are you not moved, when all the sway of 
eartii 
Shakes Uke a thing unfirm ? O Cicero, 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks, and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam. 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds ; 
But never till to-night, never till now. 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. lo 

Either there is a civil strife in heaven. 
Or else the world too saucy with the gods 
Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cic. Why, saw you any thing more wonderful ? 

Casca. A common slave — you know him well by 
sight — 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn 
Like twenty torches join'd, and yet his hand 
Not sensible of fire remain'd unscorch'd. 



1 hronght you Caesar home?] did you escort Caesar home ? 

3 all the sway of earth] the whole constitution of the eartJi, its steady 

balance or poise. 
8 To be exattei] So as to be exalted. 
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Besides — I ha' not since put up my sword — 

Against the Capitol I met a Kon, 20 

Who glazed upon me and went surly by 

Without annoying me : and there were drawn 

Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women 

Transformed with their fear, who swore they saw 

Men all in fire walk up and down the streets. 

And yesterday the bird of night did sit 

Even at noon-day upon the market-place, 

Hooting and shrieking. When these prodigies 

Do so conjointly meet, let not men say 

"These are their reasons: they are natural:" so 

For, I beUeve, they are portentous things 

Unto the chmate tiiat they point upon. 

Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time : 
But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from tiie purpose of fiie things themselves. 
Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-morrow? 

Casca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. 

Cic. Good night then, Casca : this disturbed sky 
Is not to walk in. 

Casca. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit Cicero. 40 



21 glazed] stared or glared; still used in dialects. Cf. Peele's Sir Clyo- 
rnonand Sir Clamydes (Scene xxii, 1. 295) : "that glazing star," and 
Lyly's Euphues (ed. Arber, p. 91, 1. 12): "the glaze--woTme (i.e., 
glow-worm), which shineth most bright in the darke." Howe need- 
lessly substituted glar'd for glazed. 

22-23 dravm Ujxm a heap] collected into a crowd or mob. 

26 the bird of night] the owl. 

32 dimate] clime, region. 
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Enter Cassius 








Cas. Who's 


there ? 










Casca. 






A Roman 


, 








Cas. 








V./aSCuy 


by your 


voice. 




Casca. 


Your 


ear 


is good. 


Cassius, what 


night 


is 



this! 

Cas. a very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace so ? 

Cas. Those that have known the earth so full of 
faults. 
For my part, I have walk'd about the streets. 
Submitting me unto the perilous night, 
And thus unbraced, Casca, as you see. 
Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone; 
And when the cross blue lightning seem'd to open so 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 

Casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt the 
heavens ? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble 
When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cas. You are dull, Casca, and those sparks of hfe 
That should be in a Roman you do want. 
Or else you use not. You look pale and gaze 



48 unhrMed] with doublet unbuttoned. Cf. II, i, 262, infra. 

49 the thunder-stone] the thunderbolt, which was supposed to fall with 

each flash of lightning. Cf. Othello, V, ii, 237-238: "Are there no 
stones in heaven But what serve for the thunder? " 
60 cross] forked, zigzag. 
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And put on fear and cast yourself in wonder, eo 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens : 

But if you would consider the true cause 

Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts. 

Why birds and beasts from quality and kind. 

Why old men fool and children calculate, 

Why all these things change from their ordinance. 

Their natures and preformed faculties. 

To monstrous quality, why, you shall find 

That heaven hath irifused them with these spirits 

To make them instruments of fear and warning 70 

Unto some monstrous state. 

Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 

Most Hke this dreadful night. 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 

As doth the lion in the Capitol, 

A man no mightier than thyself or me 

60 east yourself in wonder] fling yourself into a state of wonder. Many 
editors substitute case (i. e., clothe) for cast, quoting Much Ado, 
TV, i, 144 : "I am so attired in wonder." But no change is necessary. 

64 from quality and kind] contrary to their vocation (or disposition) and 

nature. For "quality" cf. line 68, infra. 

65 Why old men . . . caleidate] Fool (i. e., play the fool) is Mitford's 

correction of the Folio reading fools, which might of course be an 
example of the no uncommon construction of a verb in the singular 
with a plural subject. It is probable, however, that by "old men" 
Shakespeare intended persons not of veteran experience, but of mental 
senility, of senile idiocy and that "fools " and "children " are homolo- 
gous subjects of the verb "calculate." "Calculate" means "fore- 
tell," " show prophetic wisdom." 

66 ordinance] ordained, appointed character. 

67 ■preformed faculties] faculties with which they were originally endowed. 
71 Unto some monstrous state] Respecting some abnormal condition of things. 
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In personal action, yet prodigious grown 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 

Casca. 'Tis Caesar that you mean; is it not, 
Cassius ? 

Cas. Let it be who it is : for Romans now so 

Have thews and Umbs like to their ancestors ; 
But, woe the while ! our fathers' minds are dead. 
And we are govern'd with our mothers' spirits ; 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 

Casca. Indeed they say the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king; 
And he shall wear his crown by sea and land. 
In every place save here in Italy. 

Cas. I know where I will wear this dagger then : 
Cassius from bondage will dehver Cassius. 90 

Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass. 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong Hnks of iron. 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 
But Ufe, being weary of these worldly bars. 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 
If I know this, know all the world besides. 
That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure. [Thunder still. 

Casca. So can I: lOo 



77-78 prodigious grown And fearfidl grown into a prodigy or portent and 

causing fear. 
91 Therein] In the power of suicide. Cf. infra, V, i, 96 seq. 
95 Can be retentive . . . spirit] Can hold in or repress the strength of 

man's spirit. 
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So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cas, And why should Csesar be a tyrant then ? 
Poor man ! I know he would not be a woK 
But that lie sees the Romans are but sheep : 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws : what trash is Rome, 
What rubbish and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate no 

So vile a thing as Caesar ! But, O grief. 
Where hast thou led me ? I perhaps speak this 
Before a wilUng bondman ; then I know 
My answer must be made. But I am arm'd. 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 

Casca. You speak to Casca, and to such a man 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand: 
Be factious for redress of all these griefs. 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

Cas. There's a bargain made. 120 

Now know you, Casca, I have moved already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 

101-102 bondman . . . cancel] There is an obvious quibble on bondman 
in the double sense of a slave (i. e., a man in bonds or fetters), and 
a man who is subject to a bond or legal obligation. 

114 My answer mud he mMde\ I must answer (to Caesar) for my out- 
spokenness. 

117 fleering] grinning fawningly. 

118 Be f odious for redress] Form a party or faction for redress. There 
seems small ground for Johnson's interpretation of "factious" as 
"active." 
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To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence ; 
And I do know, by this they stay for me 
In Pompey's porch : for now, this fearful night, 
There is no stir or walking in the streets. 
And the complexion of the element 
In favour's hke the work we have in hand. 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. iso 

Enter Cinna 

Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 

Cas. 'T is Cinna ; I do know him by his gait ; 
He is a friend. Cinna, where haste you so ? 

Cm. To find out you. Who 's that ? Metellus Cimber ? 

Cas. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not stay'd for, Cinna ? 

CiN. I am glad on 't. What a fearful night is this ! 
There's two or three of us have seen strange sights. 

Cas. Am I not stay'd for ? tell me. 

CiN. Yes, you are. 

O Cassius, if you could 140 

But win the noble Brutus to our party — 

Cas. Be you content : good Cinna, take this paper, 

126 Pompey's porch] A spacious portico outside the theatre buUt by Pom- 
pey in the Campus Martius. In a chamber or "curia" attached to 
the theatre, the senate occasionally met, and it was at a meeting of the 
senate there that, according to Plutarch, Csesar was assassinated. 
Cf. line 152, infra. Shakespeare transfers the scene of Csesar's death 
to the Capitol. See ni, i, 12 and 116, infra. 

129 In favour 's like] Resembles in face or feature. This is Johnson's 
correction of the Folio reading Is favours, like. 

131 Stand dose] Keep concealed. 
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And look you lay it in the praetor's chair, 

Where Brutus may but find it, and throw this 

In at his window ; set this up with wax 

Upon old Brutus' statue: all this done. 

Repair to Pompey's porch, where you shall find us. 

Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there? 

CiN. All but Metellus Cimber ; and he 's gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, iso 

And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Cas. That done, repair to Pompey's theatre. 

[Exit Cinna. 
Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his house : three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire 
Upon the next encounter yields him ours. 

Casca. O, he sits high in all the people's hearts ; 
And that which would appear offence in us 
His countenance, like richest alchemy. 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. leo 

Cas, Him and his worth and our great need of him 
You have right well conceited. Let us go. 
For it is after midnight, and ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of him. [Exeunt. 



144 Where Brutus . . . find it] Where only Brutus, none but he, may 

find it. 
146 old Brutus' status] the statue of Lucius Junius Brutus. Cf. I, ii, 158, 

swpra. 
148 Decius] See note on I, ii, 1 (stage direction). 
152 Pmnfey's theatre] Cf. line 126, swpra. 
162 conceited] conceived, imagined. 
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ACT SECOND — SCENE I — ROME 

BRUTUS'S ORCHARD 

Enter Beutus 
Brutus 

HAT, LUCIUS, HO! 
I cannot, by the progress of the 
stars, 

Give guess how near to day. 
Lucius, I say ! 

I would it were my fault to sleep 
so soundly. 

When, Lucius, when ? awake, I 
say ! what, Lucius ! 

Enter Lucrtrs 

Luc. Call'd you, my lord ? 
Bru. Get me a taper in my 
study, Lucius : 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Bru. It must be by his death : and, for my part, lo 




5 When . . . whmf] a common interjection of impatience. 
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I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 

But for the general. He would be crown'd : 

How that might change his nature, there 's the question : 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him ? — that ; — 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him. 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 

Remorse from power: and, to speak truth of Caesar, 

I have not known when his affections sway'd 20 

More than his reason. But 't is a common proof. 

That lowUness is young ambition's ladder. 

Whereto the cUmber- upward turns his face; 

But when he once attains the upmost round. 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend: so Caesar may; 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 

Will bear no colour for the thing he is. 

Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, so 

Would run to these and these extremities : 

12 Jor the general] in the interest of the public at large. Cf. Hamlet, II, 

ii, 430-431: "caviare to the general." 
15 that; — ] elliptical for "Let us assume that much." 
19 Remorse] Conscientious consideration for others. 
20-21 his affections sway'd More] his paasions or feelings had greater 

influence. 
21 proof] fact, experience. 
28-29 since the quarrel . . . he is] since there is no possible pretext for 

quarrelling with C»sar on the ground of anything he is by nature (or 

has yet done). Cf . 2 Hen. VI, III, i, 236 : "But yet we want a colour 

for his death." 
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And therefore think him as a serpent's egg 

Which hatch'd would as his kind grow mischievous, 

And kill him in the shell. 

Re-enter Lucnrs 
Luc. The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint I found 
This paper thus seal'd up, and I am sure 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

[Gives him the letter. 
Bru. Get you to bed again ; it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March ? 40 

Luc. I know not, sir. 

Bru. Look in the calendar and bring me word. 
Luc. I will, sir. [Exit. 

Bru. The exhalations whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that I may read by them, 

[Opens the letter and reads. 
"Brutus, thou sleep'st: awake and see thyself. 
Shall Rome, &c. Speak, strike, redress. 
Brutus, thou sleep'st: awake." 

Such instigations have been often dropp'd 

Where I have took them up. so 

" Shall Rome, &c." Thus must I piece it out : 

Shall Rome stand under one man's awe ? What, Rome .'' 

40 ides] Theobald's emendation of the Folio reading first. Brutus obvi- 
ously has in mind the soothsayer's warning about "the ides of March," 
I, ii, 18 seq., supra. Shakespeare probably wrote first, because Plutarch 
in one passage mentions that day as having been originally fixed for 
the meeting of the senate. 

44 exhalations] meteors. Cf. 1 Hen. IV, II, iv, 310-311: "do you see 
these meteors f do you behold these exhalations ? " 
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My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 

The Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a king. 

"Speak, strike, redress." Am I entreated 

To speak and strike ? O Rome, I make thee promise, 

If the redress will follow, thou receives t 

Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 

Re-enter Lucius 

Luc. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 

[Knocking within. 

Bru. 'T is good. Go to the gate ; somebody knocks. 60 

[Exit Lucius. 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar 
I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream: 
The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council, and the state of man. 



69 fifteen days] Thus the Folios. The context shows that it was the even- 
ing of the day before the fifteenth. 

64 motion] impulse, prompting. 

65 phantasma] phantom of the imagination, nightmare. 

66 The Oenius . . . instruments] The immortal soul or spirit of a man 

which suggests his actions, and the perishable bodily organs, called by 
Macbeth (I, vii, 80) "corporal agent," which carry out the sugges- 
tions of the "Genius." Shakespeare uses the word "Genius" some- 
what vaguely. But he has in mind the external "demon" or spirit 
which according to the Greek religion was appointed to watch over 
each human being and to guide his conduct. Cf. Mach., Ill, i, 55, 66: 
"My Genius is rebuked, as it is said Mark Antony's was by Csesar." 
67-69 the state of man . . . insurrection] Cf . Trail, and Cress., II, iii, 169- 
3 [33] 
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Like to a little kingdom, suflFers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Re-enter Lucrcra 

Luc. Sir, 't is your brother Cassius at the door, 70 

Who doth desire to see you. 

Bru. Is he alone ? 

Luc. No, sir, there are moe with him. 

Bru. Do you know them ? 

Luc. No, sir; their hats are pluck'd about their ears, 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks. 
That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour. 

Bru. Let 'em enter. [Exit Ludus. 

They are the faction. O conspiracy, 
Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night. 
When evils are most free ? O, then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 8o 

To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, conspiracy ; 
Hide it in smiles and aflFabiKly : 
For if thou path, thy native semblance on, 



171 : " 'twixt his mental and his active parts Kingdom'd Achilles 
(i. €., Achilles likened to a kingdom) in commotion rages And battles 
down himself." 

70 brother] brother-in-law. Cassius had married Brutus' sister Junia. 

72 moe\ an old form of "more." 

76 favour] feature, countenance. 

79 When evils . . . free] When crimes are most free from restraint of law 
or shame. 

83 if thou . . . semblance on] if thou walk in thy true semblance. "Path " 
means tread a path, or walk. The rare verb is occasionally used tran- 
sitively; cf. Drayton's Herdcal Epistles, xiv, 91: "pathing . , . tm- 
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Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 

Enter the conspirators, CASSitrs, Casca, Decius, Cinna, Metelltjs 
CiMBEE, and Tbebonius 

Cas. I think we are too bold upon your rest ; 
Good morrow, Brutus ; do we trouble you ? 

Bku. I have been up this hour, awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with you ? 

Cas. Yes, every man of them; and no man here so 
But honours you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 

Bru. He is welcome hither. 

Cas. This, Decius Brutus. 

Bru. He is welcome too. 

Cas. This, Casca; this, Cinna; and this, Metellus 
Cimber. 

Bru. They are all welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 

Cas. Shall I entreat a word ? [They whisper. loo 

Dec. Here lies the east : doth not the day break here ? 

Casca. No. 



advised ways." "Thy native semblance on (i. e., being on) " is an 
absolute clause. 

84 Erebus] a dark region of the lower regions. Cf . Ovid, Metamorphoses, 

X, 76, xiv, 404. 

85 prevention] detectiod, which would lead to prevention. 
94 Decius] See note on I, ii, 1 (stage direction). 
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CiN. O, pardon, sir, it doth, and yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

Casca. You shall confess that you are both deceived. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises ; 
Which is a great way growing on the south. 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire, and the high east no 

Stands as the Capitol, directly here. 

Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Cas. And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru. No, not an oath : if not the face of men, 
The suflferance of our souls, the time's abuse, — 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes. 
And every man hence to his idle bed; 
So let high-sighted tyranny range on 
Till each man drop by lottery. But if these. 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 120 

To kindle cowards and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen, 

107 grotoing on] encroaching on, advancing towards. 

108 Weighing] Considering. 

110 the high east] the east at its culminating point. 

112 all over] all in succession. 

114 the face of men] the anxiety written in every countenance. 

115 the time's abuse] the wrongs or grievances of the age. 

118 high-sighted] haughty, arrogant. 

119 % lottery] by compulsorily drawing lots. In suppressmg an insur- 
rection it was customary for every tenth man drawn by lot to be exe- 
cuted. Cf. IV, i, 16-17, infra, "prick'd to die In our black sentence 
and proscription," and Tim. of Ath.,Y, iv, 31: "By decimation and 
a tithed death." 
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What need we any spur but our own cause 

To prick us to redress ? what other bond 

Than secret Romans that have spoke the word. 

And will not palter ? and what other oath 

Than honesty to honesty engaged 

That this shall be or we will fall for it ? 

Swear priests and cowards and men cautelous. 

Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls iso 

That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 

Such creatures as men doubt: but do not stain 

The even virtue of our enterprise. 

Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 

To think that or our cause or our performance 

Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood 

That every Roman bears, and nobly bears. 

Is guilty of a several bastardy 

If he do break the smallest particle 

Of any promise that hath pass'd from him. i40 

Cas. But what of Cicero ? shall we sound him ? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca. Let us not leave him out. 

CiN. No, by no means. 

Met. O, let us have him, for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion. 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds : 

126 palter] equivocate. 

129 cavteUms] crafty, deceitful. 

130 carrions] corpses, carcases; a common word of contempt. 

133 even virtue] calm, equable temper. 

134 insuppressive] insuppressible, indomitable. 

138 a several bastardy] a separate, distinct act of baseness or treachery. 
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It shall be said his judgement ruled our hands ; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 

Bru. O, name him not : let us not break with him, iso 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

Cas. Then leave him out. 

Casca. Indeed he is not fit. 

Dec. Shall no man else be touch'd but only Caesar ? 

Cas. Decius, well urged : I think it is not meet 
Mark Antony, so well beloved of Caesar, 
Should outhve Caesar : we shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver; and you know his means. 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all: which to prevent, 160 

Let Antony and Caesar fall together. 

Bru. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs. 
Like wrath in death and envy afterwards ; 
For Antony is but a hmb of Caesar : 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar, 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 
O, that we then could come by Caesar's spirit. 
And not dismember Caesar ! But, alas, 170 

Caesar must bleed for it ! And, gentle friends. 
Let 's kill him boldly, but not wrathf ully ; 



150 break with] communicate with. 

158 shrewd contriver] mischievous intriguer. 

164 envy] malice. Cf. 178, infra. 
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Let*s carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 

Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds : 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do. 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage 

And after seem to chide 'em. This shall make 

Our purpose necessary and not envious : 

"Which so appearing to the common eyes, 

We shall be call'd purgers, not murderers. iso 

And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 

For he can do no more than Csesar's arm 

When Caesar's head is off. 

Cas. Yet I fear him. 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar — 

Bru. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him: 
If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, take thought and die for Caesar : 
And that were much he should, for he is given 
To sports, to wildness and much company. 

Tree. There is no fear in him ; let him not die ; 190 
For he will hve and laugh at this hereafter. [Clock strikes. 

Bru. Peace ! count the clock. 

Cas. The clock hath stricken three. 

Tree. 'T is time to part. 

Cas. But it is doubtful yet 

Whether Caesar will come forth to-day or no ; 



178 envious] malicious. Cf. 164, supra. 

1S7 take thought] grieve, turn melancholy ; "thought" often means grief, 

sorrow, or melancholy, and the verb " think " has a like significance. 

Cf . Ant. and Chop., Ill, xiii, 1 : " Think, and die." 
188 that were much he should] that would be difficult for him. 
190 no fear] nothing to fear. 
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For he is superstitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 

Of fantasy, of dreams and ceremonies : 

It may be these apparent prodigies. 

The unaccustom'd terror of this night 

And the persuasion of his augurers,^ 200 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Dec. Never fear that: if he be so resolved, 
I can o'ersway him; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes. 
Lions with toils and men with flatterers : 
But when I tell him he hates flatterers. 
He says he does, being then most flattered. 
Let me work; 

For I can give his humour the true bent, 210 

And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 

196 from the main o-piniov^ contrary to the firm opinion. 

197 ceremonies] omens, portents. Cf. II, ii, 13, infra: "I never stood on 
cereTnonies," and note. 

200 aiigurers] oflElcial interpreters of omens. 

204 unicorns . . . trees] The fabulous unicorn, the beast with which the 
lion was traditionally in conflict, was said to be invincible except when 
the lion standing in front of a tree avoided the unicorn's charge by 
a sudden withdrawal, and left the unicorn to impale its horn in the 
tree trunk. This trick of the lion in fight with the unicorn is fully 
described in Spenser's Faerie Queene, Bk. II, Canto V, stanza x. 

205 bears . . . holes] Bears were trapped by mirrors in which they paused 
to survey their images and thus gave the hunters their opportunity 
of successful attack. Elephants were caught in pits dug by hunters, 
and lightly covered with hurdles and turf, which the animals were 
induced to tread and fall into. 
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Beu. By the eighth hour : is that the uttermost ? 

CiN. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 

Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Caesar hard. 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey : 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 

Bru. Now, good Metellus, go along by him : 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons ; 
Send him but hither, and I '11 fashion him. 220 

Cas. The morning comes upon 's: we'll leave you, 
Brutus : 
And, friends, disperse yourselves : but all remember 
What you have said and show yourselves true 
Romans. 

Bbu. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily ; 
Let not our looks put on our purposes ; 
But bear it as our Roman actors do. 
With untired spirits and formal constancy : 
And so, good morrow to you every one. 

[Exeunt all bvt Brutus. 
Boy ! Lucius ! Fast asleep ! It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 230 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 

215 Caius Ligarim] Plutarch gives this name as Quirdus Ligarius. Caius 

is North's error. 

hear Ccesar hard] has a grudge against Caesar. Cf. I, ii, 312, supra, 

and m, i, 158, infra. 
219 reasons] sc, for loving me. 
225 jnd on] betray. 
227 formal constancy] consistent dignity. 

230 fumey-heavy] charged with the sweetness of honey. 

231 figures] vain fancies. Cf. M. Wives, IV, ii, 192-193: "if it be but 
to scrape the figures out of your husband's brains." 
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Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou sleep'st so sound. 

Enter Pobtia 

PoR. Brutus, my lord ! 

Bru. Portia, what mean you? wherefore rise you 
now? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 

PoR. Nor for yours neither. You've ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole from my bed : and yesternight at supper 
You suddenly arose and walk'd about. 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across ; 240 

And when I ask'd you what the matter was. 
You stared upon me with ungentle looks : 
I urged you further ; then you scratch'd your head. 
And too impatiently stamp'd with your foot: 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer'd not. 
But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave sign for me to leave you : so I did. 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much enkindled, and withal 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 250 

Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep, 
And, could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition. 



246 wafture] wave. Howe's spelling of the Folios' wafter. 

250 humour] caprice. 

254 condition] temper, disposition. 
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I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 

PoR. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health. 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 

Bru. Why, so I do : good Portia, go to bed. 260 

PoR. Is Brutus sick, and is it physical 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus sick. 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed. 
To dare the vile contagion of the night. 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 
You have some sick offence within your mind. 
Which by the right and virtue of my place 
I ought to know of : and, upon my knees, 270 

I charm you, by my once commended beauty. 
By all your vows of love and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one. 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half. 
Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you ; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 



261 physical] natural, wholesome. Cf. Cot.,1, v, 18-19: "The blood I 
drop is rather physical Than dangerous to me." 

262 unbraced] with doublet unbuttoned. Cf. I, iii, 48, supra. 
266 rheumy and unpurged] damp and impure or corrupt. 
268 siek ofence] morbid obstruction. 

271 I charm you] I conjure or adjure you. 
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Bru. Kaeel not, gentle Portia. 

PoB. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 280 

Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation. 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the 

suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus' harlot, not his wife. 

Bbu, You are my true and honourable wife. 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 290 

PoR. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 
I grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife: 
I grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman well reputed, Cato's daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father'd and so husbanded ? 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose 'em: 
I have made strong proof of my constancy, 
Giving myself a voluntary wound soo 

Here in the thigh : can I bear that with patience 
And not my husband's secrets ? 

Bru. O ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife ! [Knocking vnthin. 
Hark, hark ! one knocks : Portia, go in a while ; 

285 in the suburbs] on the borders, not at the centre or heart. 
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And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart: 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
All the charactery of my sad brows. 
Leave me with haste. [Exit Portia.] Lucius, who's that 
knocks? 

Re-enter Lucius vrith Ligahius 

Luc. Here is a sick man that would speak with you. 

Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of. 3ii 

Boy, stand aside. Caius Ligarius ! how ? 

LiG. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 

Bru. O, what a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief ! Would you were not sick ! 

LiG. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 

LiG. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 320 

I here discard my sickness ! Soul of Rome ! 
Brave son, derived from honourable loins ! 
Thou, hke an exorcist, hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid me run. 
And I will strive with things impossible, 
Yea, get the better of them. What's to do? 

308 charaetery] written symbols, characters (i. e., of the written alphabet). 

The word was commonly applied to "shorthand." It was accented 

on the second and fourth syllables. 
313 Vouchsafe] Deign to accept. 
315 To wear a kerchief] a common mode of treating illness. 

323 exorcist] one who raises spirits. Cf . AU '» Well, V, iii, 298, and note. 

324 My mortified spirit] My soul which was dead. 
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Brtj. a piece of work that will make sick men whole. 

LiG. But are not some whole that we must make sick ? 

Bru. That must we also. What it is, my Caius, 
I shall unfold to thee, as we are going 330 

To whom it must be done. 

LiG. Set on your foot, 

And with a heart new- fired I follow you, 
To do I know not what: but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. 

Bru. Follow me then. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II — CESAR'S HOUSE 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Cmsas., in his night-gown 

C-a;s. Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to- 
night : 
Thrice hath Calpurnia in her sleep cried out, 
" Help, ho ! they murder Caesar ! " Who 's within ? 
Enter a Servant 
Serv. My lord ? 

C-aES. Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of success. 

Serv. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Enter Calpubnia 
Cal. What mean you, Caesar? think you to walk 
forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 



Scene II (stage direction) night-gown] dressing-gown. 
6 success] the result. 
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C^s. Caesar shall forth : the things that threaten'd lo 
me 
Ne'er look'd but on my back ; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished, 

Cal. Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen. 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch, 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 
And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead ; 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds. 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 20 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol; 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air. 
Horses did neigh and dying men did groan. 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 
O Caesar ! these things are beyond all use. 
And I do fear them. 

Cms. What can be avoided 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? 
Yet Caesar shall go forth ; for these predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Caesar, 

Cal. When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; so 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

C-s:s. Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The vaKant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard. 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 



13 stood on cerenumies] attached importance to omens, portents. For 
"ceremonies " cf. note on I, i, 70, supra, and I, ii, 157, supra. 
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Seeing that death, a necessary end. 
Will come when it will come. 

Re-enter Servant 

What say the augurers ? 

Serv. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 
They could not find a heart within the beast. 40 

C^s. The gods do this in shame of cowardice : 
Caesar should be a beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
No, Caesar shall not: danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he : 
We are two lions htter'd in one day. 
And I the elder and more terrible: 
And Caesar shall go forth. 

Cal. Alas, my lord. 

Your wisdom is consumed in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day : call it my fear 50 

That keeps you in the house and not your own. 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house. 
And he shall say you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

CiES. Mark Antony shall say I am not well. 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius 

Here's Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 

Dec. Caesar, all hail ! good morrow, worthy Caesar : 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

46 We are] Capell's emendatioa of the Folio readmg We hear. 
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C^s. And you are come in very happy time, 60 

To bear my greeting to the senators 
And tell them that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is false, and that I dare not, falser: 
I will not come to-day : tell them so, Decius. 

Cal. Say he is sick. 

C^s. Shall Caesar send a lie ? 

Have I in conquest stretch'd mine arm so far, 
To be af card to tell graybeards the truth ? 
Decius, go tell them Csesar will not come. 

Dec. Most mighty Csesar, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laugh'd at when I tell them so. 70 

C-^ES. The cause is in my will: I will not come; 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But, for your private satisfaction. 
Because I love you, I will let you know. 
Calpurnia here, my wife, stays me at home : 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statue. 
Which hke a fountain with an hundred spouts 
Did run pure blood, and many lusty Romans 
Came smiUng and did bathe tiieir hands in it : 
And these does she apply for warnings and portents so 
And evils imminent, and on her knee 
Hath begg'd that I will stay at home to-day. 

76 statue] The Folios here read Statue. But statua, a trisyllable (as re- 
quired here by the metre), was a more common form in Elizabethan 
poetry and prose. Bacon invariably wrote statua. Cf. Ill, ii, 188, 
infra. The compromise statue is a suggestion of the Cambridge 
editors. 

80 And . . . portents] Thus the Folios ; an irregularly long line. 

81 And evils] Thus the Folios ; many editors substitute Of evils. 
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Dec. This dream is all amiss interpreted; 
It was a vision fair and fortunate : 
Your statue spouting blood in many pipes. 
In which so many smiling Romans bathed, 
Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, reUcs and cognizance. 
This by Calpurnia's dream is signified. so 

CiES. And this way have you well expounded it. 

Dec. I have, when you have heard what I can say : 
And know it now: the senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Caesar. 
If you shall send them word you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render'd, for some one to say 
" Break up the senate till another time, 
When Caesar's wife shall meet with better dreams." 
If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper lOO 

"Lo, Caesar is afraid"? 
Pardon me, Caesar, for my dear dear love 

89 tinctures . . . cognizanee] a reference to the habit of dipping hand- 
kerchiefs or napkins in the blood of saints or martyrs. The "cogni- 
zance, " here "token " or "memento, " is properly applied to a heral- 
dic badge. Decius's interpretation of Calpurnia's dream, though it 
reassures Csesar, has ironical significance. 

93 concluded] determined. 

96-97 a mock . . . render'd\ a very likely sarcasm to be offered as 
rejoinder. 

102-104 my dear . . . liabk] my affectionate concern for your welfare 
bids me speak out thus, and the propriety of my thought is subservient 
to my love of you. In other words, reason might restrain my freedom 
of speech, but my love makes me frank. 
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To your proceeding bids me tell you this, 
And reason to my love is liable. 

C-ffiS. How foolish do your fears seem now, Cal- 
purnia ! 
I am ashamed I did yield to them. 
Give me my robe, for I will go. 

Enter Publius, Bkutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Casca, Tkebo- 
Nius, and Cinna 

And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 

Pub. Good morrow, Caesar. 

C-iES. Welcome, Publius. 

What, Brutus, are you stirr'd so early too ? no 

Good morrow, Casca. Caius Ligarius, 
Caesar was ne'er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean. 
What is 't o'clock? 

Brtj. Caesar, 't is strucken eight. 

C-^s. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 

Enter Antony 

See ! Antony, that revels long o' nights. 

Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, Antony. 

Ant. So to most noble Caesar. 

C-*:s. Bid them prepare within: 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. 
Now, Cinna : now, Metellus : what, Trebonius ! 120 

I have an hour's talk in store for you ; 
Remember that you call on me to-day : 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Treb. Caesar, I will. [Aside.] And so near will I be, 
That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 
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C^s. Good friends, go in and taste some wine with me ; 
And we like friends will straightway go together. 

Bru. [Aside.] That every like is not the same, O 
Caesar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE m — A STREET NEAR THE CAPITOL 

Enter Aktemidorus, reading a paper 

Art. "Caesar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Cassius; come 
not near Casca ; have an eye to Cinna ; trust not Trebonius ; mark 
well Metellus Cimber: Deeius Brutus loves thee not: thou hast 
wronged Caius Ligarius. There is but one mind in all these men, 
and it is bent against Caesar. If thou beest not immortal, look about 
you : security gives way to conspiracy. The mighty gods defend 
thee! 

Thy lover, Abtemidobus." 

Here will I stand 4ill Csesar pass along. 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live lo 

Out of the teeth of emulation. 

If thou read this, O Csesar, thou mayst live; 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. [Exit. 

129 yearns] Capell's emendation of the Folio reading earns, which is an 
old form of the same word. The lines imply that Csesar's suave 
courtesy, and especially his use of the words "like friends," rouses a 
pang of remorse in Brutus's heart ; it grieves him to the heart to think 
that men may be like friends, and not necessarily be really friends. 

6 security gives way to] over-confidence opens the road to. 

7 Thy lover] thy friend ; a common usage. Cf. Ill, ii, 13 and 44, infra, 

V, i, 94. 
11 emulation] jealousy, malicious rivalry. 

13 the Fates . . . contrive] the Fates join with traitors in plotting (thy ruin). 
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SCENE IV — ANOTHER PART OF THE SAME STREET, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE OF BRUTUS 

Enter Poktia and Lucius 
PoB. I prithee, boy, run to the senate-house; 

Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone. 

Why dost thou stay ? 

Luc. To know my errand, madam. 

PoK. I would have had thee there, and here again. 

Ere I can tell thee what thou shouldst do there. 

constancy, be strong upon my side ! 

Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tongue ! 

1 have a man's mind, but a woman's might. 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel ! 
Art thou here yet ? 

Luc. Madam, what should I do ? lo 

Run to the Capitol, and nothing else ? 
And so return to you, and nothing else ? 

PoB. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look 
well. 
For he went sickly forth : and take good note 
What Caesar doth, what suitors press to him. 
Hark, boy ! what noise is that ? 

Luc. I hear none, madam. 

PoR. Prithee, listen well: 

I heard a busthng rumour like a fray. 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 

Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 



6 constancy] fimmess, resolution. 
18 a bustling rumour] a murmur of tumult. 
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Enter the Soothsayer 

PoR. Come hither, fellow : 20 

Which way hast thou been ? 

Sooth. At mine own house, good lady. 

PoB. What is 't o'clock ? 

Sooth. About the ninth hour, lady. 

PoR. Is Caesar yet gone to the Capitol ? 

Sooth. Madam, not yet : I go to take my stand. 
To see him pass on to the Capitol. 

PoR. Thou hast some suit to Caesar, hast thou not ? 

Sooth. That I have, lady : if it will please Caesar 
To be so good to Caesar as to hear me, 
I shall beseech him to befriend himself. 

PoB. Why, know'st thou any harm's intended 

towards him ? so 

Sooth. None that I know will be, much that I fear 
may chance. 
Good morrow to you. Here the street is narrow: 
The throng that follows Caesar at the heels, 
Of senators, of praetors, common suitors. 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death: 
I'll get me to a place more void and there 
Speak to great Caesar as he comes along. [Exit. 



(stage direction) Enter the Soothsayer] Thus the Folios. Rowe sub- 
stituted Enter Artemidorus, on the ground that it was needless to 
duplicate these two characters, who perform identical functions of 
warning. But Plutarch introduces both the soothsayer and Artemi- 
dorus, whom he describes as a doctor of rhetoric in the Greek tongue, 
who was intimate with Brutus's confederates. In the next scene the 
Folios mark the entry of the two characters separately, and allot 
speeches to each. 
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PoB. I must go in. Ay me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is ! O Brutus, 
The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise ! 40 

Sure, the boy heard me. Brutus hath a suit 
That Caesar will not grant. O, I grow faint. 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 
Say I am merry: come to me again. 
And bring me word what he doth say to thee. 

[Exeunt severally. 

41-42 Brutus . . . rwt grant] These words are spoken to delude the boy, 
Lucius, who, she is afraid, has just overheard her reference to the true 
cause of her anxiety for her husband. 
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ACT TfflRD — SCENE I — ROME 

BEFORE THE CAPITOL— THE SENATE 
SITTING ABOVE 

A crowd of people; among them Artemidohus and the Soothsayer. 
Flourish. Enter C^sab, Bbutus, Cassius, Casca, Decius, 
Metellus, Tkebonius, Cinna, Antony, Lepidtjs, Popii/- 
rus, Ptjblius, and others 

SHE IDES OF MARCH ARE 

come. 

Sooth. Ay, Caesar; but not 
gone. 

Abt. Hail, Caesar ! read this 
schedule. 

Dec. Trebonius doth desire 
you to o'er-read, 
At your best leisure, this his 
humble suit. 

Akt. O Caesar, read mine 
first; for mine's a suit 
That touches Caesar nearer: 
read it, great Caesar. 
C^s. What touches us ourself shall be last served. 
Art. Delay not, Caesar ; read it instantly. 
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C^s. What, is the fellow mad ? 

Pub. Sirrah, give place. lo 

Cas. What, urge you your petitions in the street ? 
Come to the Capitol. 

C^SAB goes up to the Senate-house, the rest following 

Pop. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 

Cas. What enterprise, Popilius ? 

Pop. Fare you well. 

[Advances to Caesar. 

Bru. What said Popilius Lena ? 

Cas. He wish'd to-day our enterprise might thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discovered. 

Bru. Look, how he makes to Caesar : mark him. 

Cas. Casca, 

Be sudden, for we fear prevention. 

Brutus, what shall be done ? If this be known, 20 

Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back. 
For I will slay myself. 

Bru. Cassius, be constant: 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; 
For, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 



12 the Capitot\ See note on I, iii, 126, supra, and III, i, 116, infra. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch the Senate was meeting, not at the Capitol, but 
in Pompey's theatre. 

20-22 // this . . . slay myself] If the plot be discovered, either Cassius 
or Csesar shall never get away from here alive. At the worst, if 
Caesar escape, I, Cassius, will slay myself. Cf. I, iii, 91, supra, and 
V, i, 96 seq., infra. 

22 be constant] be firm, do not flinch. 

24 change] change colour, turn pale. 
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JULIUS C^SAR ACT III 

Cas. Trebonius knows his time ; for, look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[Exeunt Antony and Trebonius. 

Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go. 
And presently prefer his suit to Csesar. 

Bbu. He is address'd : press near and second him. 

CiN. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 30 

C^s. Are we all ready ? What is now amiss 
That Caesar and his senate must redress ? 

Met. Most high, most mighty and most puissant 
Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart : — [Kneeling. 

C-^s. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men. 
And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond. 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 40 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools, I mean, sweet words. 
Low-crooked court'sies and base spaniel-fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is banished : 



29 address'd\ ready. 

35 prevent] anticipate. 

36 couchings] cringings, stoopings. 

38-39 turn pre-ordinance . . . children] turn enactments (which have 
already been ordained and decreed once for all) into children's law 
which is a mere passing whim, and lacks authority. The Folios 
read lare (for law) which is meaningless. The correction is due to 
Johnson. 
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SCENE I JULIUS CESAR 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Caesar's ear so 

For the repealing of my banish'd brother.'' 

Bru. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Caesar, 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

C^s. What, Brutus ! 

Cas. Pardon, Caesar; Caesar, pardon: 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

C-ffis. I could be well moved, if I were as you; 

47 CoBsar . . . cause] The sentence means " Cassar is incapable of a wrong 
action, nor except on some very real and substantial ground would 
he be content (to entertain pardon of one whom he has punished)." 
Ben Jonson in his Discoveries, sec. 64, quoted, as one of Shakespeare's 
ridiculous errors, this passage in another form. According to Jonson, 
the character, whom Csesar is here addressing, first interrupted him 
with the remark, "Caesar, thou dost me wrong," to which Csesar then 
replies, "Csesar did never wrong, but with just cause; and such like." 
If Jonson correctly cited the line as Shakespeare originally wrote it, 
Shakespeare probably used the word "wrong" in the sense of "in- 
jury" (cf. Ill, ii, 110, "Csesar has had great wrong"), an inter- 
pretation which relieves the line of absurdity. Perhaps the two lines 
originally ran: 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong, but with just cause; 

Nor without cause will he be satisfied. 
It is often assumed that in deference to Jonson 's censure, Shakespeare 
adopted the amended reading of the Folios. 
51 repealing] recalling. Cf. line 54, infra, "repeal," i. e., recall. 
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JULIUS C^SAR ACT III 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 

But I am constant as the northern star, eo 

Of whose true-fix'd and resting quaUty 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumber'd sparks ; 

They are all fire and every one doth shine; 

But there 's but one in all doth hold his place : 

So in the world ; 't is furnish'd well with men, 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive: 

Yet in the number I do know but one 

That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Unshaked of motion : and that I am he, 70 

Let me a little show it, even in this ; 

That I was constant Cimber should be banish'd. 

And constant do remain to keep him so. 

CiN. O Caesar, — 

C-a;s. Hence ! wilt thou Uf t up Olympus ? 

Dec. Great Caesar, — 

C^s. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 

Casca. Speak, hands, for me ! 

[Casca first, then the other Conspirators and 
Marcus Brvtus stab Cwsar. 

59 If I ccndd pray to move] If I were of your calibre and could bring 

myself to seek to move another by my entreaties. 

60 constant] firm, steadfast. 

61 resting] immovable. 

67 apprehensive] endowed with apprehension or intelligence. 

69 holds on his rank] holds to his place. 

70 Unshaked of motion] Undisturbed by movement (of others). 
72-73 constani] resolute. 

75 Doth] Thus the First Folio. The Second Folio substitutes Do, and 
converts the note of interrogation at the end of the line into a full 
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SCENE I JULIUS CiESAR 

C^s. Et tu. Brute ? Then fall, Caesar ! [Dies. 

CiN. Liberty ! freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 

Cas. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out so 
"Liberty, freedom and enfranchisement I" 

Bru. People, and senators, be not affrighted; 
Fly not ; stand still : ambition's debt is paid. 

Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

Dec. And Cassius too. 

Bru. Where's Publius ? 

CiN. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Caesar's 
Should chance — 

Bru. Talk not of standing, Pubhus, good cheer; 90 
There is no harm intended to your person, 
Nor to no Roman else: so tell them, Publius. 



stop. Some commentators think Caesar addresses himself here to the 
last speaker Decius (Brutus). But much dramatic point would there- 
by be lost. Nowhere in the play is Decius caUed by his surname. 

77 Et tu. Brute] These words, which owe their proverbial acceptance to 
their appearance here, are not in Plutarch nor in any classical author. 
But Shakespeare did not invent them. They were in print in English 
books before Shakespeare wrote this play. The line "Et tu. Brute? 
wilt thou stab Csesar too ? " appears both in the True Tragedie of 
Richard, Duke of Yorke, 1595, the old play on which Shakespeare 
based the Third Part of Hen. VI, and in Nicholson's Aeolaslus, a 
poem printed in 1602. Probably, too, the words "Et tu, Brute?" 
figured in the lost Latin play of Julius Csesar, which was acted at 
Oxford in 1582. 

80 the common pulpits] public rostra or platforms in the forum and open 
spaces of the city, from which public officials and others were wont 
to address popular audiences. Cf. Ill, ii, 63, infra. 
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JULIUS C^SAR ACT III 

Cas. And leave us, PubKus ; lest that the people 
Rushing on us should do your age some mischief. 

Bru. Do so: and let no man abide this deed 
But we the doers. 

Re-enter TBEBONros 

Cas. Where is Antony ? 

The. Fled to his house amazed: 

Men, wives and children stare, ciy out and run 
As it were doomsday. 

Beu. Fates, we will know your pleasures : 

That we shall die, we know ; 't is but the time, loo 

And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Cas. Why, he that cuts oflf twenty years of life 
Cuts oflf so many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit: 
So are we Caesar's friends, that have abridged 
His time of fearing death. Stoop, Romans, stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Caesar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords : 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place, 
And waving our red weapons o'er our heads, no 

Let's all cry "Peace, freedom and liberty!" 

Cas. Stoop then, and wash. How many ages hence 



95 abide] suffer the consequences of. Cf. HI, ii, 114, infra: "some will 

dear abide it." 
101 stand upon] make of importance. 
102-103 Why, he that cuts ojf . . . death] In the Folios these two lines 

are assigned to "Cask," which looks like a misprint for "Casca" 

rather than for "Cassius." Pope first gave them to Cassius. They 

seem equally appropriate to Casca. 
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SCENE I JULIUS CESAR 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 

In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 

Bru. How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport. 
That now on Pompey's basis Ues along 
No worthier than the dust ! 

Cas. So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country liberty. 

Dec. What, shall we forth ? 

Cas. Ay, every man away : 120 

Brutus shall lead, and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 

Enter a Servant 

Bru. Soft ! who comes here ? A friend of Antony's. 

Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel ; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down ; 
And, being prostrate, tiius he bade me say : 
Brutus is noble, wise, vaUant and honest ; 
Caesar was mighty, bold, royal and loving: 
Say I love Brutus and I honour him ; 
Say I fear'd Caesar, honour'd him and loved him. i30 
If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely come to him and be resolved 



116 Pompey's basis] the base of Pompey's statue, which stood in the court 
of Pompey's theatre, which was, according to Plutarch, the scene of 
Csesar's death, and not the Capitol, as Shakespeare represents it. Cf . 
I, iii, 126, and III, i, 12, supra. 

118 knot] band. 

123 A friend of Antony's] Plutarch makes Antony's messenger his son. 

132 resolved] certified or fully informed. 
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JULIUS CESAR ACT iii 

How Caesar hath deserved to he in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus hving, but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod state 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 

Bru. Thy master is a wise and vaUant Roman; 
I never thought him worse. i40 

Tell him, so please him come unto this place. 
He shall be satisfied and, by my honour. 
Depart untouch'd. 

Serv. I'll fetch him presently. [Exit. 

Bru. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 

Cas. I wish we may : but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much, and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

Re-enter Antony 

Bru. But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark 
Antony. 

Ant. O mighty Caesar ! dost thou lie so low ? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, iso 

Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well. 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend. 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank: 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 

137 Thorough] a common variant of "through." 

144 have him well to friend\ have him altogether for friend. 

146-147 my misgiving . . . purpose] my suspicion has a habit of coming 

unpleasantly near the mark. 
153 is rank] is over-full (of blood), is in need of blood-letting. Cf. Verms 

and Adonis, 71 : "a river that is rank [i. e., overflowing]." 
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SCENE I JULIUS C^SAR 

As Caesar's death's hour, nor no instrument 

Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 

With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard. 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke. 

Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, leo 

I shall not find myseK so apt to die: 

No place will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by Caesar, and by you cut oflf. 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru. O Antony, beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands and this our present act. 
You see we do ; yet see you but our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done: 
Our hearts you see not; they are pitiful; 170 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome — 
As fire drives out fire, so pity pity — 
Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony : 
Our arms in strength of malice, and our hearts 



158 bear me hard] harbour a grudge against me. Cf. I, ii, 312, and II, i, 

215, supra. 
160 Live] Should I live. 
172 As fire drives out fire] A favourite proverbial allusion in Shakespeare. 

Cf. Rom. and Jul., I, ii, 45: "one fire bums out another's burning." 

Two Gent., n, iv, 188: "one heat another heat expels." Cor., IV, 

vii, 64: "One fire drives out one fire." 
175-176 Our arms . . . receive you in] Our arms in the intensity of 

hatred of Csesar's misdeeds, and our hearts full of brotherly love for 

our countrymen welcome you among us. 
5 [65] 



JULIUS C^SAR ACT in 

Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 

With all kind love, good thoughts and reverence. 

Cas. Your voice shall be as strong as any man's 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only be patient till we have appeased iso 

The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 
And then we will deliver you the cause 
Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck him. 
Have thus proceeded. 

Ant. I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand: 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ; 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ; 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours ; now yours, Metellus ; 
Yours, Cinna ; and, my valiant Casca, yours ; 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. i9o 
Gentlemen all, — alas, what shall I say ? 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground. 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me. 
Either a coward or a flatterer. 
That I did love thee, Caesar, O, 't is true : 
If then thy spirit look upon us now. 
Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death. 
To see thy Antony making his peace. 
Shaking lie bloody fingers of thy foes, 
Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse ? 200 

178-179 Your voice . . . dignities] A characteristic reminder from the 
politician Cassius that the revolution may yield its leaders substan- 
tial profit. 

193 conceit me] conceive or think of me. 

197 dearer] more forcibly. 
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SCENE I JULIUS C^SAR 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood. 

It would become me better than to close 

In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius ! Here wast thou bay'd, brave hart ; 

Here didst thou fall, and here thy hunters stand, 

Sign'd in thy spoil and crimson'd in thy lethe. 

O world, thou wast the forest to this hart; 

And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 

How Uke a deer strucken by many princes 210 

Dost thou here lie ! 

Cas. Mark Antony, — 

Ant. Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 

The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cas. I blame you not for praising Caesar so ; 
But what compact mean you to have with us ? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends. 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 

Ant. Therefore I took your hands, but was indeed 
Sway'd from the point by looking down on Caesar. 220 
Friends am I with you all and love you all, 

205 bay'd, brave hart] brought to bay, like a deer hunted by hounds. 

207 Sign'd . . . letfte] Stained by thy slaughter and reddened by thy vio- 
lent death. Hunters were wont to dip their hands in the blood of their 
prey after it yielded its last breath. Cf. K. John, II, i, 321-323, 
"And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come Our lusty English, all 
tpith purpled hands. Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes." 

208-209 hart . . . heart] the same unimpressive quibble is found in As 
you like it. III, ii, 231, and Tw. Night, I, i, 21 ; IV, i, 58. 

214 cold modesty] frigid moderation. 

217 prick'd in number of] enrolled amongst. Cf. IV, i, 1, infra. 
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JULIUS C^SAR ACT in 

Upon this hope that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

Bktj. Or else were this a savage spectacle: 
Our reasons are so full of good regard 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

Ant. That's all I seek: 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place. 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 230 

Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cas. Brutus, a word with you. 

[Aside to Bru.] You know not what you do : do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral: 
Know you how much the people may be moved 
By that which he will utter ? 

Bru. By your pardon : 

I will myself into the pulpit first. 
And show the reason of our Caesar's death : 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission, 240 

And that we are contented Caesar shall 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Cas. I know not what may fall ; I like it not. 

Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar's body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us. 



225 good regard] just consideration, good motives. 
229 Produce . . . market-place] Bear forth his body to the Forum. 
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SCENE I JULIUS C^SAR 

But speak all good you can devise of Caesar, 

And say you do't by our permission; 

Else shall you not have any hand at all 

About his funeral : and you shall speak 250 

In the same pulpit whereto I am going. 

After my speech is ended. 

Ant. Be it so ; 

I do desire no more. 

Bbu. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[Exeunt all but Antony. 

Ant. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth. 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, «60 

Which like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fuiy and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 
And dreadful objects so familiar. 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war; 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds : 270 

And Caesar's spirit ranging for revenge. 
With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 

258 the tide of times] the course of the ages. 

272 Ate] the goddess of discord in Greek mythology. Cf . K. John, U, i, 
63: "An Ate, stirring him to blood and strife," and note. 
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JULIUS CiESAR ACT in 

Shall in these confines with a monarch's voice 
Cry " Havoc," and let shp the dogs of war ; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Enter a Servant 

You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not ? 

Sebv. I do, Mark Antony. 

Ant. Caesar did write for him to come to Rome. 

Seev. He did receive his letters, and is coming; 280 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth — 
O Caesar ! [Seeing the body. 

Ant. Thy heart is big; get thee apart and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching, for mine eyes, 
Seeing those "beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy master coming ? 

Serv. He hes to-night within seven leagues of 
Rome. 

Ant. Post back with speed, and tell him what hath 
chanced : 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of safely for Octavius yet; 290 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet stay awhile; 
Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse 
Into the market-place: there shall I try, 

274 "Havoc"] No quarter! Cf. K. John, 11, i, 357, and note. 

dogs of war] Cf . Hen. V, I, Cho. 7 : where the " hounds " of Mars are 
defined as "famine, sword and fire " ; so too 1 Hen. VI, IV, ii, 10-11. 

284 for mine eyes] The Second Folio's correction of the First Folio read- 
ing from mine eyes. 

290 No Roms of safely] Cf. I, ii, 156, supra: "Rome indeed, and room 
enough," and note. 
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SCENE 11 JULIUS CiESAR 

In my oration, how the people take 

The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 

According to the which, thou shall discourse 

To young Octavius of the state of things. 

Lend me your hand. [Exeunt with Cwsar's body. 



SCENE II — THE FORUM 

Enter Bbutus and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens 

Citizens. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 

Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street. 
And part the numbers. 

Those that will hear me speak, let 'em stay here ; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Caesar's death. 

First Cit. I will hear Brutus speak. 

Sec. Cit. I will hear Cassius; and compare their 
reasons. 
When severally we hear them rendered. lo 

[Exit Cassius, with some of the Citizens. 
Brutus goes into the jmlpit. 

Third Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended : silence ! 

Bru. Be patient till the last. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my cause, 
and be silent, that you may hear : believe me for mine 

295 issue] result of the action. 
4 part the numbers] disperse the crowd. 
13 lovers] friends. Cf. II, ii, 7, supra; line 44 infra. 
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JULIUS C^SAR ACT III 

honour, and have respect to mine honour, that you 
may believe: censure me in your wisdom, and awake 
your senses, that you may the better judge. If there 
be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar's, to 
him I say that Brutus' love to Csesar was no less than 
his. If then that friend demand why Brutus rose against 20 
Csesar, this is my answer : not that I loved Csesar less, 
but that I loved Rome more. Had you rather Csesar 
were living, and die all slaves, than that Csesar were 
dead, to live all freemen ? As Csesar loved me, I weep 
for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was 
vaUant, I honour him ; but as he was ambitious, I slew 
him. There is tears for his love ; joy for his fortune ; 
honour for his valour; and death for his ambition. 
Who is here so base that would be a bondman ? If any, 
speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here so rude 30 
that would not be a Roman? If any, speak; for him 
have I offended. Who is here so vile that will not love 
his country ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended. 
I pause for a reply. 

All. None, Brutus, none. 

Bru. Then none have I offended. I have done no 
more to Csesar than you shall do to Brutus. The ques- 
tion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory 
not extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor his offences 
enforced, for which he suffered death. 



16 censure] judge. 

36-37 The question . . . Capitol] The statement of the reasons for his 

death is recorded in the records of the Senate. 
38-39 extenuated . . . enforced] diminished or underrated . . . exagger- 
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SCENE II JULIUS C^SAR 

Enter Antony and others, with Cjebas'b body 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony : who, 40 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth; as 
which of you shall not ? With this I depart, — that, as 
I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I have the 
same dagger for myself, when it shall please my country 
to need my death. 

All. Live, Brutus ! live, live ! 

FmsT CiT. Bring him with triumph home unto his 
house. 

Sec. Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

Thibd Cit. Let him be Caesar. 

Fourth Cit. Caesar's better parts 50 

Shall be crown'd in Brutus. 

First Cit. We '11 bring him to his house with shouts 
and clamours. 

Bru. My countrymen, — 

Sec. Cit. Peace ! silence ! Brutus speaks. 

First Cit. Peace, ho ! 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone. 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 
Do grace to Caesar's corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar's glories, which Mark Antony 
By our permission is allow'd to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, eo 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit. 

ated. Cf. Ant. and Cleop.,V, ii, 124: "We will extenuate rather than 
enforce." 
44 lover] friend. Cf. line 13, supra. 
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JULIUS CiESAR ACT iii 

FiBST CiT. Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

Third Cit. Let him go up into the pubhc chair ; 
We '11 hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 

Ant. For Brutus' sake, I am beholding to you. 

[Goes into the pulpit. 

Fourth Cit. What does he say of Brutus ? 

Third Cit. He says, for Brutus' sake. 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

Fourth Cit. 'T were best he speak no harm of 
Brutus here. 

First Cit. This Caesar was a tyrant. 

Third Cit. Nay, that's certain: 

We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 70 

Sec. Cit. Peace ! let us hear what Antony can say. 

Ant. You gentle Romans, — 

All. Peace, ho ! Let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears; 
I come to bury Csesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Csesar, The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. so 

63 the j/uhlic chair] the public rostrum (in the Forum). Cf. Ill, i, 80: 

"the common pulpits," i. e., the public rostra. 
65 beholding] under obligation, indebted; so line 67. 
75-76 The evU . . . their bones] Cf. Hen. VIII, IV, ii, 45-46: "Men's 

evil manners live in brass; their virtues We write in water." 
80 answer'd it] atoned for it. 
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SCENE II JULIUS C^SAR 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 

For Brutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all honourable men, — 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 90 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 100 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause : 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

O judgement ! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

FiBST CiT. Methinks there is much reason in his 
sayings. 

95 on the Lupercal] on the feast of Lupercalia. Cf . I, i, 68, supra. 
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Sec. Cit. H thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

Third Cit. Has he, masters? no 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

FouBTH Cit. Mark'd ye his words ? He would not 
take the crown; 
Therefore 't is certain he was not ambitious. 

FiKST Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
Sec. Cit. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with 

weeping. 
Third Cit. There 's not a nobler man in Rome than 

Antony. 
Fourth Cit. Now mark him, he begins again to 

speak. 
Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world: now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 120 

masters, if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you. 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar; 

I found it in his closet; 'tis his will: 

Let but the commons hear this testament — iso 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 

114 dear abide it] suffer bitterly the consequences of. Cf. Ill, i, 95, supra. 
120 rwne so poor . . . reverence] not the humblest or meanest man is now 
willing to show him respect. 
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And they would go and kiss dead Csesar's wounds 
And dip Uieir napkins in his sacred blood. 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

Fourth Cit. We'll hear the will: read it, Mark 
Antony. 

All. The will, tiie will ! we will hear Caesar's will. 

Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read 
it; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. i4i 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 
'T is good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it ! 

Fourth Cit. Read the will; we'll hear it, Antony; 
You shall read us the will, Caesar's will. 

Ant. Will you be patient ? will you stay' awhile ? 
I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it : 150 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar; I do fear it. 

Fourth Cit. They were traitors : honourable men ! 

All. The will ! the testament ! 

Sec. Cit. They were villains, murderers : the will ! 
read the will. 

Ant. You will compel me then to read the will ? 



133 napkins] handkerchiefs. 

150 o'ershot myself] gone beyond my intention. 
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Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? leo 

All. Come down. 

Sec. Cit. Descend. [He comes down from the pulpit. 

Third Cit. You shall have leave. 

Fourth Cit. A ring; stand round. 

First Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand from the 
body. 

Sec. Cit. Room for Antony, most noble Antony. 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 

All. Stand back. Room ! Bear back. 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 170 

The first time ever Caesar put it on; 
'T was on a summer's evening, in his tent. 
That day he overcame the Nervii: 
Look, in this place ran Cassius' dagger through: 
See what a rent the envious Casca made: 
Through this the well- beloved Brutus stabb'd; 
And as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar foUow'd it. 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no: iso 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel: 

173 Nervii] a warlike tribe, whom Caesar defeated in his second campaign 
in Gaul in the summer of 57 b. c. Caesar fully describes the exploit 
in his CoTrnnentaries 

175 envious] malicious. 

179 to be resolved] to learn for certain. 

181 angel] good genius or dearest friend. There may be a faint allusion 
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Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 
Quite vanquish'd him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! i90 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
O, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
■ Kind souls, what weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here. 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors. 

First Cit. O piteous spectacle ! 

Sec. Cit. O noble Caesar ! 

Third Cit. O woful day ! 200 

Fourth Cit. O traitors, villains ! 

First Cit. O most bloody sight ! 

Sec. Cit. We will be revenged. 



to the Greek belief that a man was attended through life by a pro- 
tecting genius or "daemon," already mentioned, 11, i, 66, supra. But 
"angel" was not uncommonly used as a term of endearment, denot- 
ing affectionate intimacy. Cf . Sonnet CXLIV, 1-3 : "Two loves I have 
of comfort and despair, . . . The better angel is a man right fair." 

188 statue] See note on II, ii, 76, supra, and cf. Ill, i, 116, and note. 

194 dint] stroke or impression. 

197 marr'd . . . unth] defaced by. Cf. M. Wives, HI, v, 97: "detected 
vnth (i. e., by) a . . . bell-wether." 
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All. Revenge ! About ! Seek ! Burn ! Fire ! Kill ! 
Slay ! Let not a traitor live ! 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

FiBST CiT. Peace there ! hear the noble Antony. 

Sec. Cit. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll 
die with him. 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 

you up 210 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable; 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it: they are wise and honour- 
able, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him : 220 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

204-205 All. Revenge! . . . live] The Folios make these words a 

continuation of the second citizen's speech. The Cambridge editors 

first assigned them to the general body of citizens. 
Aboid] Move on, get to work. 
208-209 Sec. Cit. We'll .. . with him] The Folios assign this speech 

to the second citizen. But it would be better to allot it to the general 

body, like 204-205, supra. 
213 private griefs] personal grievances. 
221 tvit] knowledge, skill. The Second Folio's correction of the First 

Folio reading writ, which Johnson retained, and interpreted as 

"penned or premeditated oration." 
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To stir men's blood: I only speak right on; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor poor dumb 

mouths. 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruflfle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 230 

All. We'll mutiny. 

First Cit. We'll burn the house of Brutus. 

Third Cit. Away, then ! come, seek the conspirators. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 

All. Peace, ho ! Hear Antony. Most noble Antony ! 

Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what : 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas, you know not ; I must tell you then : 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

All. Most true: the will! Let's stay and hear the 

will. 240 

Ant. Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy five drachmas. 

Sec. Cit. Most noble Caesar ! we '11 revenge his death. 

Third Cit. O royal Caesar ! 

243 several] single, individual. 

drachmas] Caesar left each Roman citizen 300 sesterces, which was the 
Roman coin commonly used in calculation. Shakespeare follows 
Plutarch in estimating the amount in Greek currency. A drachma 
was worth about 9 pence, or 18 cents, so that 75 drachmas were equiv- 
alent to about £2 16.0, or 14 dollars. 
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Ant. Hear me with patience. 

All. Peace, ho ! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. 
His private arbours and new- planted orchards. 
On tiiis side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 250 

And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures. 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar ! when comes such another ? 

First Cit. Never, never. Come, away, away ! 
We'll burn his body in the holy place. 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

Sec. Cit. Go fetch fire. 

Third Cit. Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 

[Exeunt Citizens with the body. 

Ant. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 26I 
Take thou what course thou wilt. 

Enter a Servant 

How now, fellow ! 

Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 

Ant. Where is he? 

Serv. He and Lepidus are at Caesar's house. 

Ant. And thither will I straight to visit him : 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry. 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 

250 On this side Tiber] North has here drawn Shakespeare into error. 
Caesar's gardens lay on the other side of the Tiber, on the opposite 
bank to that on which lay the Forum of the city. Cf. Hor. Sat., I, 
ix, 18: "Trans Tiberim longe cubat is, prope Ccesaris hortos." 

251 common pleasurea] public pleasure grounds. 
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Serv. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 270 

Ant. Belike they had some notice of the people, 
How I had moved them. Bring me to Octavius. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III — A STREET 

Enter Cenna the poet 

CiN. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with Caesar, 
And things unluckily charge my fantasy: 

1 have no will to wander forth of doors. 
Yet something leads me forth. 

Enter Citizens 

First Cit. What is your name ? 

Sec. Cit. Whither are you going ? 

Third Cit. Where do you dwell ? 

Fourth Cit. Are you a married man or a bachelor ? 

Sec. Cit. Answer every man directly. 

First Cit. Ay, and briefly. 10 

Fourth Cit. Ay, and wisely. 

Third Cit. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

CiN. What is my name ? Whither am I going ? 
Where do I dwell ? Am I a married man or a bachelor ? 
Then, to answer every man directly and briefly, wisely 
and truly : wisely I say, I am a bachelor. 

Sec. Cit. That's as much as to say, they are fools 

270 Are rid\ Have ridden. 

2 things . . . fantasy] circumstances oppress my imagination with evil 

omens. 
12 you were best] it would be best for you. 
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that many: you'll bear me a bang for that, I fear. 
Proceed; directly. 

CiN. Directly, I am going to Caesar's funeral. 20 

First Cit. As a friend or an enemy ? 

CiN. As a friend. 

Sec. Cit. That matter is answered directly. 

Fourth Cit. For your dwelling, briefly. 

CiN. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

Third Cit. Your name, sir, truly. 

CiN. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

First Cit. Tear him to pieces ; he 's a conspirator. 

CiN. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 

Fourth Cit. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him 30 
for his bad verses. 

CiN. I am not Cinna the conspirator. 

Fourth Cit. It is no matter, his name's Cinna; 
pluck but his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 

Third Cit. Tear him, tear him ! Come, brands, ho ! 
fire-brands : to Brutus', to Cassius' ; burn all : some to 
Decius' house, and some to Casca's ; some to Ligarius' : 
away, go ! [Exeunt. 

18 you 'II bear me a bang for that] you 11 come in for a blow from me for 
that jest. 
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ACT FOURTH — SCENE I 
A HOUSE IN ROME 
Antony, Octavitts, and Lepidus, seated at a table 
Antony 

!HESE MANY THEN SHALL 
die ; their names are prick'd. 

Oct. Your brother too must 
die ; consent you, Lepidus ? 

Lep. I do consent — 

Oct. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. Upon condition Publius 
shall not live. 

Who is your sister's son, Mark 
Antony. 

Ant. He shall not live ; look, 
with a spot I damn him. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Caesar's 
house ; 

Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies. 

(stage direction) A house in Rome] The Folio lacks as usual any indica^ 
tion as to where the scene takes place. But line 11, infra, clearly shows 
it Shakespeare's intention to locate it in Rome. Plutarch makes the 
triumvirs meet "in an island environed round about with a river." 
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Lep. What, shall I find you here ? lo 

Oct. Or here, or at the Capitol. [Exit Lejridus. 

Ant. This is a slight unmeritable man, 
Meet to be sent on errands ; is it fit, 
The three-fold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it? 

Oct. So you thought him. 

And took his voice who should be prick'd to die 
In our black sentence and proscription. 

Ant. Octavius, I have seen more days than you : 
And though we lay these honours on Uiis man. 
To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 20 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold. 
To groan and sweat under the business. 
Either led or driven, as we point the way ; 
And having brought our treasure where we will. 
Then take we down his load and turn him off. 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears 
And graze in commons. 



1 prick'd] put on the list, enrolled. Cf. Ill, i, 217, supra. 

4-5 Puhlius . . . your sister's son] Shakespeare seems to have made 
some error here. Plutarch only mentions in this connection Lucius 
Caesar, Antony's "uncle by his mother," Julia. 

6 with a spot I damn him] with a black mark I condemn him. 

12 slight unmeritable] insignificant, undeserving Cf. IV, iii, 37, infra. 

14 The three-fold world] Cf. K. John, V, vii, 116: "the three comers of 
the world," and ArU. and Cleop., IV, vi, 6: "the three-nook'd world." 
There is reference in each case to the division of the world into 
the three known continents — Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
world's triplicity makes it appropriate spoil for a triumvirate. 

26 shake his ears] Cf. Tw. Night, II, iii, 118: "Go shake your ears" 
(i. €., "good riddance to you "). 
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Oct. You may do your will: 

But he's a tried and valiant soldier. 

Ant. So is my horse, Octavius, and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender : so 

It is a creature that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on. 
His corporal motion govern'd by my spirit. 
And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so ; 
He must be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth ; 
A barren-spirited fellow; one that feeds 
On abjects, orts and imitations, 
Which, out of use and staled by other men. 
Begin his fashion : do not talk of him 
But as a property. And now, Octavius, 40 

32 vnnd . . . directly on] turn . . . straight on. 
34 in some taMe] in some slight degree. 

37 objects, oris] Thus the Cambridge editors. The Folios read Obieds, 

Arts. Theobald substituted abject orts, i. e., things flung away as use- 
less, rejected scraps, refuse. For "orts" in this sense, of. Luerece, 
985 : "a beggar's orts." There is no authority for "abjects " as used 
in the present text; that word is applied to forlorn and forsaken 
persons (cf. Rich. HI, I, i, 106: "We are the queen's objects," and 
Psalms, XXXV, 15: "the objects gathered themselves together"), but 
nowhere is it used of things. Some retain the Folio reading and ex- 
plain "Objects" as contemptible or hideous things, and "Arts" as 
"fantastic tricks." These are possible, but far-fetched meanings of 
the words. Theobald's change on the whole merits acceptance. 
"Imitations" means "mere echoes or shadows of the genuine thing." 

38 staled] worn out, rendered obsolete. 

39 Begin his fashion] From the starting-point of fashion for him. Cf . 2 

Hen. IV, III, ii, 307: FalstafiF says of Shallow that he "came ever 
in the rearword of the fashion." 

40 a property] a theatrical property, a mere tool. 
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Listen great things : Brutus and Cassius 

Are levying powers : we must straight make head : 

Therefore let oiu* alKance be combined. 

Our best friends made, our means stretch'd ; 

And let us presently go sit in council. 

How covert matters may be best disclosed, 

And open perils surest answered. 

Oct. Let us do so : for we are at the stake. 
And bay'd about with many enemies ; 
And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 50 

Millions of mischiefs. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II — CAMP NEAR SARDIS 

BEFORE BRUTUS'S TENT 

Drum. Enter BEtrrus, Lucilius, Lucius, and Soldiers ; Trrmius 
and PiNDABUS meet them 

Bru. Stand, ho ! 

LuciL. Give the word, ho ! and stand. 

Bru. What now, Lucilius ! is Cassius near ? 

LuciL. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

Bru. He greets me well. Your master, Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill oflScers, 

42 make head] raise an army. 

48-49 at the stake, And hay'd about] like a bear tied to a stake in the sport 

of bear-baiting, and barked at by a pack of dogs. 
1 Stand, ho] As a matter of history a year intervenes between the events of 

this and the preceding scene. 
7 In his own change . . . officers] Because of some change of mind on his 

own part or failure of duty on the part of his officers. 
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Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done undone : but if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied. 

Pin. I do not doubt lo 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 

Bru. He is not doubted. A word, Lucilius, 
How he received you : let me be resolved. 

LuciL. With courtesy and with respect enough; 
But not with such famiUar instances. 
Nor with such free and friendly conference. 
As he hath used of old. 

Bru. Thou hast described 

A hot friend cooling : ever note, LuciUus, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 20 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith : 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand. 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their crests and like deceitful jades 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on ? 

LuciL. They mean this night in Sardis to be 
quarter'd ; 

16 familiar instances] marks of familiarity. 

23 hoUofW men . . . hot at hand] insincere men, like impetuous horses 

under restraint of the rein. 
26 fall their crests] let fall, lower, their crests; a sign of want of spirit in a 
horse. 
deceitful jades] horses not to be trusted. Cf. T. of Shrew, I, ii, 245 : 
"he'll prove a jade." 
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The greater part, the horse in general, 

Are come with Cassius. [Low march wiihin. 

Bru. Hark ! he is arrived : so 

March gently on to meet him. 

Enter Cassius and his powers 

Cas. Stand, ho ! 

Bru. Stand, ho ! Speak the word along. 

First Sol. Stand ! 

Sec. Sol. Stand ! 

Third Sol. Stand! 

Cas. Most noble brother, you have done me 
wrong. 

Bku. Judge me, you gods ! wrong I mine enemies ? 
And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother ? 

Cas. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs ; 4o 
And when you do them — 

Bru. Cassius, be content; 

Speak your griefs softly : I do know you well. 
Before the eyes of both our armies here. 
Which should perceive nothing but love from us. 
Let us not wrangle : bid them move away ; 
Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs. 
And I will give you audience. 

Cas. Pindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 



42 griefs] grievances. 

46 enlarge your griefs] set out in full your grievances. 
48 their charges] the troops under their command. 
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Bru. Lucilius, do you the like, and let no man so 

Come to our tent till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III — BRUTUS'S TENT 

Enter BRtnrTis and Cassius 

Cas. That you have wrong'd me doth appear in this : 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side. 
Because I knew the man, were slighted oflF. 

Bru. You wrong'd yourself to write in such a case. 

Cas. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 

Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm, lo 

To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers, 

Cas, I an itching palm ! 

50-52 Lucilitts . . . Lucius] Thus the Folio. But Craik was doubtless right 
in transposing these names. Thereby he regularised the metre of both 
lines, and appointed functions for Lucilius and Lucius, which alone 
harmonise with the coming scene. From IV, iii, 125, infra, it is clear 
that Lucilius not Lucius is guarding the door, an oflSce which better 
befits an adult soldier of rank than a page-boy like Lucius. Moreover 
Titinius is one of Brutus's trusted oflScers, with whom it is very improb- 
able that the page-boy would be associated in an important duty. 

2 noted] disgraced, stigmatised. 

5 slighted ojf] disregarded. 

8 every nice . . . comment] every petty offence should be scrutinised. 
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You know that you are Brutus that speaks this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corrup- 
tion. 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cas. Chastisement ! 

Bru. Remember March, the ides of March re- 
member : 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake ? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did stab, 20 

And not for justice ? What, shall one of us. 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes. 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 

Cas. Brutus, bait not me; 

I '11 not endure it : you forget yourself. 
To hedge me in; I am a soldier, I, 30 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to; you are not, Cassius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 



28 bait] Thus the Folios. Theobald unnecessarily substituted bay. 
30 To hedge me in] To limit my authority. 

32 To make conditions] To decide the terms on which offices are to be 
conferred. 
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Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no farther. 

Bru. Away, sUght man ! 

Cas, Is't possible? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler.? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 40 

Cas. O ye gods, ye gods ! must I endure all this ? 

Bru. All this ! ay, more : fret till your proud heart 
break ; 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By the gods. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 
I '11 use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter. 
When you are waspish. 

Cas. Is it come to this ? so 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well: for mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cas. You wrong me every way; you wrong me, 
Brutus ; 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better: 
Did I say, better ? 

35 Urge] Wony, exasperate. 

87 slight] insignificant, as in IV, i, 12, swpra: "slight unmeritable man." 

44 budge] give place to you. 

45 observe y<w] be obsequious to you, defer to you. 
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Bbu. If you did, I care not. 

Cas. When Caesar lived, he durst not thus have 
moved me. 

Bbu. Peace, peace ! you durst not so have tempted 
him. 

Cas. I durst not ! co 

Bru. No. 

Cas. What, durst not tempt him ! 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me: to 

For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions. 
Which you denied me : was that done like Cassius ? 
Should I have answer'd Caius Cassius so ? 
^Vhen Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, so 

73 drachmas] See note on III, ii, 243, supra. 
75 indirection] dishonesty. 

80 To lock such rascal counters] As to withhold such worthless pieces of 
money. 
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Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts. 
Dash him to pieces ! 

Cas. I denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cas. I did not: he was but a fool 

That brought my answer back. Brutus hath rived my 

heart : 
A friend should bear his friend's infirmities. 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cas. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not hke your faults. 

Cas. a friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru. a flatterer's would not, though they do appear so 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come. 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is aweary of the world; 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 
Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults observed. 
Set in a note-book, learn'd and conn'd by rote. 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! There is my dagger. 
And here my naked breast; within, a heart loo 

Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold: 
If that thou be'st a Roman, take it forth ; 



101 Plutm'] Pope's correction of the Folio reading Pluto's. Cf. Tim. of 
Athens, I, i, 278: "Plvtus, the god of gold." 

102 If . . . take it forth] Cf. 185, infra: "Now, as you are a Roman, tell 
me true." 
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I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 

Strike, as thou didst at Caesar; for I know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him 

better 
Than ever thou lovedst Cassius. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, no 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark 
And straight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius lived 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him? 

Bku. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much ? Give me your 
hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cas. O Brutus ! 

Bru. What's the matter.? 

Cas. Have not you love enough to bear with me. 
When that rash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius, and from henceforth. 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 121 

He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Poet. [Within.] Let me go in to see the generals ; 



108 Do . . . humour] Whatever dishonourable thing you may do, I will 
set it down to the whim or caprice of the moment. 
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There is some grudge between 'em ; 't is not meet 
They be alone. 

LuciL. [Within.] You shall not come to them. 

Poet. [Within.] Nothing but death shall stay me. 

Enter Poet, followed by Lucilius, Trrmnis, and Lucius 

Cas. How now ! what 's the matter ? 

Poet. For shame, you generals ! what do you mean ? 
liOve, and be friends, as two such men should be; 
For I have seen more years, I 'm sure, than ye. iso 

Cas. Ha, ha ! how vilely doth this cynic rhyme ! 

Bru. Get you hence, sirrah ; saucy fellow, hence ! 

Cas. Bear with him, Brutus ; 't is his fashion. 

Bru. I'll know his humour when he knows his 
time: 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools ? 
Companion, hence ! 

Cas. Away, away, be gone ! [Exit Poet. 

Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 

Cas. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with 
you 
Immediately to us. [Exeunt Lucilius and Titinius. 

129-130 Love, and be friends, . . . than ye] This distich comes with little 
change direct from Plutarch, who mentions that it is what "old 
Nestor said in Homer." Plutarch makes the intruder a "hot, hasty 
man," named Phaonius, who professed extravagant devotion to the 
cynic philosophy. 

131 this cynic] according to Plutarch, Brutus called the intruder "dog and 

counterfeit cynic." 

135 jigging] often used of doggerel rhyming, as well as of dancing. 

136 Campanum] Fellow. The word was often used contemptuously. 
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Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine ! [ExU Lucius. 

Cas. I did not think you could have been so angry, m 
Bbu. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 
Cas. Of your philosophy you make no use. 
If you give place to accidental evils. 

Bru. No man bears sorrow better : Portia is dead. 

Cas. Ha! Portia! 

Bru. She is dead. 

Cas. How 'scaped I killing when I cross'd you so ? 

insupportable and touching loss ! 
Upon what sickness ? 

Bru. Impatient of my absence, iso 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong: for with her death 
That tidings came : with this she fell distract. 
And, her attendants absent, swallow'd fire. 

Cas. And died so ? 

Bru. Even so. 

Cas. O ye immortal gods ! 

Re-enter Lucrns, ivith vnne and taper 

Bru. Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl of 
wine. 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. [Drinks. 

Cas. My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge. 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'erswell the cup ; 159 

1 cannot drink too much of Brutus' love. [Drinks. 
Bru. Come in, Titinius ! [Exit Lucius. 



164 swallow'd fire] According to Plutarch, Portia put hot burning coals 
in her mouth, and then kept her lips closed till she choked. 
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Re-enter Trrmros, vnth Messala 

Welcome, good Messala. 
Now sit we close about this taper here. 
And call in question our necessities. 

Cas. Portia, art thou gone? 

Bru. No more, I pray you. 

Messala, I have here received letters. 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power. 
Bending their expedition toward Phihppi. 

Mes. Myself have letters of the seKsame tenour. 

Bru. With what addition ? no 

Mes. That by proscription and bills of outlawry 
Octavius, Antony and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 

Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Cas. Cicero one ! 

Mes. Cicero is dead. 

And by that order of proscription. 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 

Bru. No, Messala. iso 

Mes. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her ? 

Bru. Nothing, Messala. 

Mes. That, methinks, is strange. 

Bru. Why ask you ? hear you ought of her in yours ? 

Mes. No, my lord. 

Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
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Mes. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell : 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 

Bru. Why, farewell, Portia. We must die, Messala : 
With meditating that she must die once 
I have the patience to endure it now. 190 

Mes. Even so great men great losses should en- 
dure. 

Cas. I have as much of this in art as you. 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 

Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently ? 

Cas. I do not think it good. 

Bru. Your reason ? 

Cas. This it is : 

'T is better that the enemy seek us : 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence; whilst we lying still 
Are full of rest, defence and nimbleness. goo 

Bru. Good reasons must of force give place to better. 
The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forced affection. 
For they have grudged us contribution: 
The enemy, marching along by them. 
By them shall make a fuller number up. 
Come on refresh'd, new- added and encouraged; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off 
If at Phihppi we do face him there. 
These people at our back. 

192 in art] in theory. 
199 offence] harm, injury. 

207 new-added] re-inforced. Capell first hyphened the words. 
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Cas. Hear me, good brother. 210 

Bku. Under your pardon. You must note beside 
That we have tried tiie utmost of our friends, 
Our legions are brim- full, our cause is ripe: 
The enemy increaseth every day ; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat, 220 

And we must take the current when it serves. 
Or lose our ventures. 

Cas. Then, with your will, go on ; 

We'll along ourselves and meet them at Philippi. 

Bbu. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity ; 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say ? 

Cas. No more. Good-night: 

Early to-morrow will we rise and hence. 

Bbu. Lucius ! [Re-enter Lucius.] My gown. [Exit Lucius.] 
Farewell, good Messala: 
Good night, Titinius : noble, noble Cassius, 230 

Good night, and good repose. 

Cas. O my dear brother ! 

This was an ill beginning of the night : 

218 Omittedl Neglected. 

226 niggard] satisfy sparingly. The word is used both as a transitive 

and an intransitive verb. Cf. Sonnet i, 12: "makest waste in niggard- 

ing (i. e., playing the miser) ." 
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Never come such division 'tween our souls ! 
Let it not, Brutus. 

Bru. Every thing is well. 

Cas. Good night, my lord. 

Bku. Good night, good brother. 

Tit. Mes. Good night. Lord Brutus. 

Bru. Farewell, every one. 

[Exeunt all but Brutus. 

Re-enter Lucius, toith the gown 

Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument ? 

Luc. Here in the tent. 

Bru. What, thou speak'st drowsily ? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art o'er-watch'd. 
Call Claudius and some other of my men; 240 

I'll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Luc. Varro and Claudius ! 

Enter Vakho and Claudius 
Var. Calls my lord ? 

Bru. I pray you, sirs, he in my tent and sleep ; 
It may be I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 
Var. So please you, we will stand and watch your 

pleasure. 
Bru. I will not have it so : lie down, good sirs ; ' 
It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. 
Look, Lucius, here 's the book I sought for so ; 250 

I put it in the pocket of my gown. 

[Var. and Clau. lie down. 

239 Poor lmave\ Poor lad. 

o'er-watch'd] wearied for want of sleep. 
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Luc. I was sure your lordship did not give it me. 

Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile. 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 

Luc. Ay, my lord, an 't please you. 

Bku. It does, my boy: 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Luc. It is my duty, sir. 

Bru. I should not urge thy duty past thy might ; 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 260 

Luc. I have slept, my lord, already. 

Bru. It was well done ; and thou shall sleep again ; 
I will not hold thee long : if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. [Music, and a song. 

This is a sleepy tune. O murderous slumber, 
Lay'st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy. 
That plays thee music ? Gentle knave, good night ; 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee: 
If thou dost nod, thou break'st thy instrument ; 
I'll take it from thee; and, good boy, good night. 270 
Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turn'd down 
Where I left reading ? Here it is, I think. [Sits down. 

Enter the Ghost of CiESAB 

How ill this taper burns ! Ha ! who comes here ? 

I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 

That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me. Art thou any thing ? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 

266 mace] sceptre. 
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That makest my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 
Speak to me what thou art. 

Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bru. Why comest thou ? 280 

Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 

Bru. Well ; then I shall see thee again ? 

Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. 

Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then. [Exit Ghost. 
Now I have taken heart thou vanishes t. 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
Boy, Lucius ! Varro ! Claudius ! Sirs awake ! 
Claudius ! 

Luc. The strings, my lord, are false. 

Bru. He thinks he still is at his instrument. 290 

Lucius, awake ! 

Luc. My lord ? 

Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so criedst 
out.? 

Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 

Bru. Yes, that thou didst: didst thou see any 
thing ? 

Luc. Nothing, my lord. 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah Claudius ! 
[To Var.] Fellow thou, awake ! 

Var. My lord ? 

Clau. My lord? 300 

Bru. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep ? 

278 stare] stand on end. 

280 Thy evil spirit] In Plutarch the ghost is only described as "Brutus's 

evil spirit." Shakespeare first denominated the apparition "the 

ghost of Csesar." 
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Vab. Clau. Did we, my lord ? 

Bru. Ay : saw you any thing ? 

Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 

Clau. Nor I, my lord. 

Bru. Go and commend me to my brother Cassius ; 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 

Var. Clau. It shall be done, my lord. [Exeunt. 
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ACT FIFTH — SCENE I 
THE PLAINS OF PHILIPPI 
Enter Octavius, Antony, and their army 
OCTAVIUS 

OW, ANTONY, OUR HOPES 

are answered: 

You said the enemy would not 

come down. 

But keep the hills and upper 

regions ; 

It proves not so: their battles 

are at hand ; 

They mean to warn us at Philippi 

here, 

Answering before we do demand 

of them. 
Ant. Tut, I am in their 

bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
To visit other places ; and come down 

4 battles] battalions, forces, army. Cf. line 16, infra. 

5 warn us] challenge us, summon us (to battle). 
8 amtent] glad. 
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With fearful bravery, thinking by this face lo 

To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But 't is not so. 

Enter a Messenger 

Mess. Prepare you, generals : 

The enemy comes on in gallant show; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out. 
And something to be done immediately. 

Ant. Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oct. Upon the right hand I ; keep thou the left. 

Ant. Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 

Oct. I do not cross you ; but I will do so. [March. 20 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Casshis, and their Army; Lucilius, 
Trrmius, Messala, and others 

Brtt. They stand, and would have parley. 
Cas. Stand fast, Titinius : we must out and talk. 
Oct. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle ? 
Ant. No, Caesar, we will answer on their charge. 
Make forth; the generals would have some words. 

10 fearftd bravery] timid show of courage. 

14 Their bloody sign . . . ovt] According to Plutarch, the "signal of 

battle" in Bnitus's and Cassius's camp was "an arming scarlet 

coat." 

19 exigent] emergency. 

20 / do not ... do so] I have no wish to thwart you, but I will have 

my way. The youthful Octavius shows here a petulant obstinacy, 
which throws dramatic light on his character. Cf. Ant. and Cleop,, 
n, ii, 15 seq. 
24 answer on their charge] meet them when they charge. 
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Oct. Stir not until the signal. 

Bru. Words before blows : is it so, countrymen ? 

Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 

Beu. Good words are better than bad strokes, 
Octavius. 

Ant. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good 

words : so 

Witness the hole you made in Caesar's heart. 
Crying "Long live! hail, Caesar!" 

Cas. Antony, 

The posture of your blows are yet unknown ; 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees. 
And leave them honeyless. 

Ant. Not stingless too. 

Bru. O, yes, and soundless too; 
For you have stol'n their buzzing, Antony, 
And very wisely threat before you sting. 

Ant. Villains, you did not so, when your vile dag- 
gers 
Hack'd one another in the sides of Caesar: 40 

You show'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like hounds. 
And bow'd like bondmen, kissing Caesar's feet; 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind 
Struck Caesar on the neck. O you flatterers! 

Cas. Flatterers ! Now, Brutus, thank yourself : 

33 The posture . . . unknovm] The manner or management of your attack 

we do not yet know. The plural verb "are" results from the prox- 
imity of "blows," although the singular "posture" is the subject. 

34 the Hybla bees] Hybla was a town in Sicily celebrated by classical poets 

for the sweetness of its honey. Cf. 1 Hen. IV, I, ii, 40: "a most 
sweet wench. ... As the honey of Hybla." 
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This tongue had not offended so to-day, 
K Cassius might have ruled. 

Oct. Come, come, the cause: if arguing make us 
sweat. 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Look ; 60 

I draw a sword against conspirators ; 
When think you that the sword goes up again ? 
Never, till Caesar's three and thirty wounds 
Be well avenged, or till another Caesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 

Bku. Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors' hands. 
Unless thou bring'st them with thee. 

Oct. So I hope ; 

I was not born to die on Brutus' sword. 

Beu. O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain. 
Young man, thou couldst not die more honourable. 60 

Cas. a peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour, 
Join'd with a masker and a reveller ! 

Ant. Old Cassius still ! 

Oct. Come, Antony; away! 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth ; 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field: 
If not, when you have stomachs. 

[Exeunt Octavius, Antony, and their army. 
63 three and thirty wounds] the number of Caesar's wounds were "three 

and twenty " according to classical historians. 
64-65 tUl another . . . traitors] till a second Caesar (i. e., myself) has 
supplied the sword of you traitors with an additional victim; till you 
have killed me as you have killed Julius Csesar. 
63 Old Casdus still] Cassius is unchanged, as bitter tongued as ever. 
66 stomachs] inclination. 
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Cas. Why, now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim 
bark ! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 

Bru. Ho, LuciUns ! hark, a word with you. 

LuciL. [Standing forth] My lord ? 

[Brutus and Lucilius converse apart. 

Cas. Messala! 

Mes. [Standing forth] What says my general.-' 

Cas. Messala, 70 

This is my birth- day; as this very day 
Was Cassius born. Give me thy hand, Messala: 
Be thou my witness that, against my will. 
As Pompey was, am I compell'd to set 
Upon one battle all our Kberties. 
You know that I held Epicurus strong. 
And his opinion: now I change my mind. 
And partly credit things that do presage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perch'd, 80 

Gorging and feeding from our soldiers' hands ; 
Who to Phihppi here consorted us : 

71 CM this very day] on this very day as is; "as " gave emphatic precision 

to dates. 
72-125 Give me thy hand . . . Come, hoi awayl] Throughout this passage 

Shakespeare follows with great closeness the language of North's 

translation of Plutarch. 
76-77 Epicurus . . . And his opinion] As an Epicurean, Cassius had 

discredited reliance on omens, faith in which was strongly held by 

the opposing sect of the Stoics. 
79 our former ensign] our foremost ensign. North in the corresponding 

passage has "two of the foremost ensigns." 
82 to PhUippi ... tig] accompanied us to Fhilippi. 
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This morning are they fled away and gone ; 
And in their steads do ravens, crows and kites 
Fly o'er our heads and downward look on us. 
As we were sickly prey : their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army hes, ready to give up the ghost. 

Mes. Believe not so. 

Cas. I but beheve it partly. 

For I am fresh of spirit and resolved 90 

To meet all perils very constantly. 

Bku. Even so, LuciUus. 

Cas. Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly, that we may. 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age ! 
But, since the affairs of men rest still incertain. 
Let's reason with the worst that may befall. 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together: 
What are you then determined to do ? 

Bru. Even by the rule of that philosophy lOo 

By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself : I know not how, 

94 Lovers] Friends. Cf. HI, ii, 13, 44, supra. 
96 reason with] talk of. 

101 Cato] The Stoic philosopher, who loyally supported Pompey. After 
the defeat by Caesar of Pompey's friends at the battle of Thapsus, 
B. c. 46, Cato committed suicide at Utica, in Africa, spending the pre- 
ceding night in reading Plato's Phaedo. Portia, Brutus's wife, was 
his daughter (cf. Merch. of Ven., I, i, 166). 

102 Which he did give himself: I know not how] The punctuation here 
and in the lines which follow is open to discussion. The Folios put a 
comma after himself, and a colon after how, making I know not how 
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But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life: arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 

Cas. Then, if we lose this battle. 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Rome ? 

Bru. No, Cassius, no : think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; iii 

He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun; 
And whether we shall meet again I know not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take. 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 

Cas. For ever and for ever farewell, Brutus ! 



qualify Bnitus's reference to Cato's death, and express uncertainty as 
to its precise mode. The punctuation in the text is supported by the 
text of North, where Brutus is made to say " I trust (/ know not how) 
a certain rule of philosophy, by the which I did greatly blame and 
reprove Cato for killing himself . . . but being now in the midst of 
the danger, I am of a contrary mind." 
104-105 prevent The time of life] anticipate the normal close of life. 

105 arming myself] rather would I arm myself. 

106 stay] await. 

110-112 No, Cassius . . . mind] Brutus's thought of his inability to 
escape from disgrace leads him to retract suddenly his declaration 
against suicide. So, in Plutarch, Brutus, after admitting his dis- 
approval of Cato's act, remarks that if the coming battle be lost he 
will be quite content to kill himself. 
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If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed; 120 

If not, 't is true this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why then, lead on. O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's business ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. Come, ho ! away ! 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE n — THE FIELD OF BATTLE 

Alarum. Enter BEtrrus and Messala 

Bru. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and. give these biUs 
Unto the legions on the other side : [Lovd alarum. 

Let them set on at once; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius' wing. 
And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 
Ride, ride, Messala: let them all come down. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III — ANOTHER PART OF THE FIELD 

Alarums. Enter Cassius and Tirmius 

Cas. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly ! 
Myself have to mine own turn'd enemy : 
This ensign here of mine was turning back; 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 



1-4 biMs Unto . . . side] orders to the legions in reserve on the left wing 
of the army to advance to the aid of Cassius who was in command 
of the left wing (cf. infra, V, iii, 10 seq.). 

3-4 ensign . . . it] standard-bearer . . . the standard. 
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Tit. O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early ; 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly : his soldiers fell to spoil. 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. 

Enter Pindabus 

Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord : lo 

Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 

Cas. This hill is far enough. Look, look, Titinius ; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 

Tit. They are, my lord. 

Cas. Titinius, if thou lovest me. 

Mount thou my horse and hide thy spurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops 
And here again ; that I may rest assured 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 

Tit. I will be here again, even with a thought. [Exit. 

Cas. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill ; 20 

My sight was ever thick; regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou notest about the field. 

[Pindarus ascends the hill. 
This day I breathed first: time is come round. 
And where I did begin, there shall I end; 
My life is run his compass. Sirrah, what news ? 



16 yonder tTO<yps\ the troops which, in the previous scene (ii, supra), 
Brutus has ordered Messala to bring to Cassius' aid. 

19 even with a thought] quick as thought. The same phrase is found in 

Ant. and Cleop., IV, xiv, 9. 

20 get higher on that hill] go higher up the hill. Cassius and Pindarus 

have abeady reached the hill, as line 12, supra, indicates. 
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Pin. [Above] O my lord ! 

Cas. What news ? 

Pin. [Above] Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur; 
Yet he spurs on. Now they are almost on him. so 

Now, Titinius ! Now some light. O, he lights too. 
He 's ta'en. [Shord] And, hark ! they shout for joy. 

Cas. Come down; behold no more. 
O, coward that I am, to live so long. 
To see my best friend ta'en before my face ! 

PmDABTJS descends 

Come hither, sirrah : 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life. 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do. 

Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath ; 40 

Now be a freeman; and with this good sword. 

That ran through Caesar's bowels, search this bosom. 

Stand not to answer : here, take thou the hilts ; 

And when my face is covered, as 't is now. 

Guide thou the sword. [Pindams stabs him.] Caesar, thou 

art revenged. 
Even with this sword that kill'd thee. [Dies. 

Pin. So, I am free ; yet would not so have been, 
Durst I have done my will. O Cassius ! 
Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 
Where never Roman shall take note of him, [Exit. 50 

31 some light . . . he lights] some of them alight, dismount ... he alights. 
43 the hiUs] the handle of the sword ; the plural form was in common use. 
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Re-enter Trrmius ivith Messala 

Mes. It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus' power. 
As Cassius' legions are by Antony. 

Tit. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 

Mes. Where did you leave him ? 

Tit. All disconsolate. 

With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 

Mes. Is not that he that lies upon the ground ? 

Tit. He lies not Uke the living. O my heart ! 

Mes. Is not that he ? 

Tit. No, this was he, Messala, 

But Cassius is no more. O setting sun, 6o 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 

50 in his red blood Cassius' day is set. 

The sun of Rome is set ! Our day is gone ; 

Clouds, dews and dangers come ; our deeds are done ! 

Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 

Mes. Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 
O hateful error, melancholy's child. 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error, soon conceived. 
Thou never comes t unto a happy birth, 70 

But kill'st the mother that engender'd thee ! 

Tit. What, Pindarus ! where art thou, Pindarus ? 

Mes. Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 

51 It is but change] There is only an exchange of fortune. 

58 He lies not . . . living] His posture is not that of a living man. 

65 my siuxess] the result of my effort. 

66 good success] a favourable issue. 

68 apt thoughts] impressionable minds. 
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The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears: I may say "thrusting" it. 
For piercing steel and darts envenomed 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 

Tit. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. [Exit Messala. 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? so 

Did I not meet thy friends ? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory. 
And bid me give it thee? Didst thou not hear their 

shouts ? 
Alas, thou hast misconstrued every thing ! 
But, hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace. 
And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. 
By your leave, gods : this is a Roman's part : 
Come, Cassius' sword, and find Titinius' heart. 9o 

[Kills himself. 

Alarum. Re-enter Messala, vnth Bbttttts, young Cato, 
and others 

Bku. Where, where, Messala, doth his body he ? 

Mes. Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it. 

Bru. Titinius' face is upward. 

Cato. He is slain. 

Bru, O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet ! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. [Low alarums. 

96 own proper] very own; an emphatic duplication. 
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Cato. Brave Titinius ! 

Look, whether he have not crown'd dead Cassius ! 

Beu. Are yet two Romans living such as these ? 
The last of all the Romans, fare tiiee well ! 
It is impossible that ever Rome loo 

Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe moe tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay. 
I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. 
Come therefore, and to Thasos send his body : 
His funerals shall not be in our camp. 
Lest it discomfort us. Lucihus, come. 
And come, young Cato: let us to the field. 
Labeo and Flavius, set our battles on. 
'T is three o'clock ; and, Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight. [Exeunt, no 



SCENE IV — ANOTHER PART OF THE FIELD 

Alarum. Enter, fighting. Soldiers of both armies; then Bkutus, 
young Cato, Ltjcilius, and others 

Beu. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your heads ! 
Cato. What bastard doth not.? Who will go with 
me.'' 



104 Thasos] an island in the ^gean Sea, not far from the battlefield of 
Philippi, on the mainland of Macedonia. 

106 discomfort] discourage. 

108 set our battles on] advance our army. 

110 second fight] As a matter of history, the second engagement was sepa- 
rated by twenty days from the first Shakespeare makes them both 
take place on the same day. 

2 What bastard doth not] What man is such a dastard as not to do so. 
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I will proclaim my name about the field. 
I am tiie son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend ; 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 

Bku. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I ; 
Brutus, my country's friend ; know me for Brutus ! [Exit. 

LuciL. O young and noble Cato, art thou down ? 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius, lo 

And mayst be honour'd, being Cato's son. 

FiKST Sold. Yield, or thou diest. 

LuciL. Only I yield to die : 

[Offering money] There is so much that thou wilt kill me 

straight ; 
Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his death. 

First Sold. We must not. A noble prisoner ! 

Sec. Sold. Room, ho ! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta'en. 

First Sold. I'll tell the news. Here comes the 
general. 

Enier Antont 

Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta'en, my lord. 

Ant. Where is he ? 

LuciL. Safe, Antony; Brutus is safe enough: 20 

I dare assure thee that no enemy 
Shall ever take aUve the noble Brutus : 
The gods defend him from so great a shame ! 
When you do find him, or alive or dead. 
He will be found Uke Brutus, like himself. 

Ant. This is not Brutus, friend, but, I assure you, 
A prize no less in worth : keep this man safe. 
Give him all kindness : I had rather have 
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Such men my friends than enemies. Go on. 

And see whether Brutus be ahve or dead, so 

And bring us word unto Octavius' tent 

How every thing is chanced. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V — ANOTHER PART OF THE FIELD 

Enter Bkutus, Dabdanius, Clitus, Stkato, and Volumnius 

Beu. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this 
rock. 

Cli. Statihus show'd the torch-light, but, my lord. 
He came not back: he is or ta'en or slain. 

Beu. Sit thee down, Clitus : slaying is the word ; 
It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, CUtus. [Whispering. 

Cli. What, I, my lord ? No, not for all the world. 

Bru. Peace then, no words. 

Cli. I'll rather kill myself. 

Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius. [Whispering. 

Dar. Shall I do such a deed ? 

Cli. O Dardanius ! 

Dar. O Chtus ! lo 

Cli. What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 

Dar. To kiU him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 

Cli. Now is that noble vessel full of grief. 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius ; list a word. 

Vol. What says my lord ? 

Bru. Why, this, Volumnius : 

The ghost of Csesar hath appear'd to me 
Two several times by night; at Sardis once, 
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And this last night here in Philippi fields : 
I know my hour is come. 

Vol. Not so, my lord. 20 

Beu. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 
Thou seest the world, Volumnius, how it goes ; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit: [Low alarums. 

It is more worthy to leap in ourselves 
Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou know'st that we two went to school together: 
Even for that our love of old, I prithee. 
Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it. 

Vol. That's not an office for a friend, my lord. 

[Alarum still. 

Cli. Fly, fly, my lord ; there is no tarrying here. so 

Beu. Farewell to you; and you; and you, Volum- 
nius. 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato. Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this losing day. 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at once ; for Brutus' tongue 
Hath almost ended his life's history : 40 

Night hangs upon mine eyes ; my bones would 

rest, 
That have but labour'd to attain this hour. 

[Alarum. Cry within, "Fly, fly, fly !" 



23 beat us to the pU] beat us to the last ditch, destroyed us. 
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Cli. Fly, my lord, fly. 

Bku. Hence ! I will follow. 

[Exeunt Clitus, Dardanius, and Volumnius. 
I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord: 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect; 
Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it: 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 

Stra. Give me your hand first: fare you well, my 

lord. 
Bru. Farewell, good Strato. [Runs on his sword.] Caesar, 

now be still: 50 

I kill'd not thee with half so good a will. [Dies. 

Alarum. Retreat. Enter Octavtus, Antony, Messaia, Lucilius, 

and the army 

Oct. What man is that? 

Mes. My master's man. Strato, where is thy master ? 

Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Messala : 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him; 
For Brutus only overcame himself. 
And no man eke hath honour by his death. 

LuciL. So Brutus should be found. I thank thee, 
Brutus, 
That thou hast proved Lucilius' saying true. 

Oct. All that served Brutus, I will entertain them. 60 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me? 



45 good respect] good reputation. 

46 smatch] smack, tinge. 

60 entertain them] take them into my service. 
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Stka. Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you. 

Oct. Do so, good Messala. 

Mes. How died my master, Strato ? 

Stra. I held the sword, and he did run on it. 

Mes. Octavius, then take him to follow thee. 
That did the latest service to my master. 

Ant. This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; 70 

He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world "This was a man !" 

Oct. According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respect and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie. 
Most like a soldier, order'd honourably. 
So call the field to rest, and let's away, so 

To part the glories of this happy day. [Exeunt. 

62 prefer] recommend ; commonly used of masters recommending servants 

for service. 
71-72 in a general ... to aU\ out of an honest regard for the public 

good and for the general welfare. 
81 part] divide, distribute. 
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